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NEWS OF THE 
——— 
I1E candidates for seats in the French Chamber are now 


addressing the electors, and the general tone is not friendly to | 


personal government. All parties in opposition have agreed to 
attack this one point, and even the official nominees are careful 
to say they would prefer more liberty. The Emperor himself, 
therefore, has descended into the arena as grand Representative. 
In a speech delivered at Chartres on Sunday, he calls on all good 
electors to ‘‘ second ” his government, which has given them seven- 
teen years of * peaceful prosperity,” and ‘to oppose insuperable 
resistance to those subversive passions which appear to revive only 
to threaten the unshaken fabric of universal suffrage.” Consider- 
ing that the Empire has seen three wars and one defeat, that the 
Deputies are elected by universal suffrage just as much as the 
Emperor was, and that their business is not to ‘* second,” but to 
control the Executive, this speech cannot be considered one of 
Napoleon’s happiest efforts. It is not safe to tell France so often 
that if she rejects members he approves she also rejects him. She 
may have a logical fit. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has written a very silly letter to the Beehive, 
in which he says Mr. Sumner’s speech has revived hostility to 
England, and that, although he does not expect a rupture, still 
emigrants will do well to remember that there may be a change of 
feeling in America which will compel Englishmen to quit the 
country. Mr. Sumner’s speech does not produce, but only 
expresses, a long-standing hostility ; and as to the emigrants, they 
would be as safe in war as anybody else. The Americans would 
no more attack Englishmen resident among them than we should 
attack Americans. Why in the world should they, when their 
visitors are increasing their power of carrying on the contest ? 


Mr. R. de Tracy Gould, and another American gentleman, who 
signs himself ** A Citizen,” have been moved to deprecate the idea 
of a collision between the two countries. ‘A Citizen” declares 
that the national grievance is, that the Alabama was in all but 
name a British vessel; that while the North-West desires the 
annexation of Canada, it is ready to wait tiil Canada comes in 
peacefully ; and that Mr. Motley’s instructions are sure to be of 
the most pacific character. Mr. ‘Tracy Gould, after replying to 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, states that Mr. Sumner’s speech had no official 
character, the Senate always granting ‘‘ permission to print” as a 
matter of course, and that Americans see his demands to be 
impossible just as well as Englishmen. Both letters express, we 
doubt not, the feeling of all Americans who know England ; but 
still, did not Mr. Sumner nominate Mr. Motley ? 





Mr. Fish, the American Secretary of State, has reported to 
Congress that the total value of all claims preferred for ships and 
property destroyed by rebel vessels is 13,090,009 dols., or 
£2,600,000. The Alabama destroyed 70 vessels, the Florida 36, 
the Shenandoah 36, and the Georgia 9. Even these charges, it 
must be remembered, are many of them “ claims,” that is, owners’ 
estimates, not at all likely to be less than the truth. One would 
like to see the underwriters’ certificates of insurance. ‘This is not 
a very formidable bill, certainly not one about which it is possible 
to go to war. 





The unusual attraction of a judicial process to be couducted 
in the House of Commons drew a very crowded [louse on ‘Tues- 
day,—to see nothing. After the Attorney-General for Ireland 
had moved that the counsel to be heard at the bar on the evidence 
to be brought to prove the Mayor of Cork’s offence, be called in, 
Mr. Maguire rose, and begged permission to read a letter addressed 
to him by that official. Amidst shouts of ‘‘Speak up!” Mr. 
Maguire raised his voice to a high pitch, and read what some 
understood to be ‘* My dearest Maguire,”"—a supposed warmth of 
expression at which there was a loud roar of laughter. What Mr. 
Maguire did read, however, was unquestionably, ‘* My dear Mr. 
Maguire,” and he himself attributed the laughter to his treble 
key. He evidently does not wish to be thought Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
bosom friend. We suspect the laugh was as much due to the 
relaxation of nerve which generally follows some tension of ex- 
pectation, as to Mr. Maguire's voice or the erroneous understanding 
of his words. ‘lhe letter of O'Sullivan stated, without a word of 
apology or regret, his intention to resign the mayoralty ; and for 
himself, that he had been misunderstood, and he ‘ would be the 
first to rush to the protection of human life if he knew it to be en- 
dangered,”—whereupon Mr. Gladstone adjourned the second read- 
ing for a month, to guard against the possibility of the Mayor's 
re-election, and after a few paiuful attempts to prolong the 
exhausted interest of the subject by Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Bouverie, 
and other fussy politicians, the matter dropped, Mr. O'Reilly 
having made the only sensible suggestion, that for the future, 
elected mayors, like judges, should be removable on an address 
to the Crown from both Houses of Parliament. 


The House of Lords have taken rather enthusiastically to 
Bright-baiting, a sport which they seem to think becoming to 
them as politicians and delightful as landowners. Yet it is not 
precisely Bright-baiting, for Mr. Bright is not present to be 
baited, and it is not easy to bait an absent bull; but it consists in 
striking Mr. Bright through Lord Granville, who is present, and 
who bears the vicarious torture with wonderful good humour. 
The Marquis of Salisbury commenced this delightful sport 
yesterday week, in which he was actively assisted by Lord Cairns, 
and more temperately by Lord Carnarvon. Last Thursday Lord 
Russell himself resumed the healthful exercise, amidst the loud 
cheers of the Conservatives, a gentle stimulus which, as Lord 
Granville observed, must have been as novel as it was piquant to 
Lord Russell. He was cordially assisted by Lord Derby and the 
Duke of Abercorn. The sport consists in quoting from Mr. 
Bright’s imprudent speech of yesterday fortnight in the House of 
Commons,—his sole individual responsibility for which has been 
again and again most emphatically asserted,—in ignoring that 
assertion, and in asking Lord Granville, with the most innocent 
earnestness of manner, to declare openly how far the Government 
agree or disagree with their rash colleague, and what they are 
going to do about the land. Lord Derby in his exhilaration com- 
pared Mr. Bright, and the misinterpretation to which he had been 
exposed, to the Mayor of Cork and the misinterpretatiou to which 
he had been exposed,—and even the Marquis of Westmeath and 
Lord Feversham were encouraged to discharge their little toy- 
arrows at Mr. Bright through the Government. 


Earl Russell was very anxious that certain clauses in an Act 
which he passed in 1847 should be reapplied in Ireland. By these 
clauses the sending of threatening letters was made a highly 
penal offence. That Act succeeded, but when it was renewed 
these clauses were left out. We dare say they might be good, 
but they could not remove the difficulty, which is that of obtaining 
evidence. Even in the case of the murder of Mr. Anuketell, the 
Mullingar stationmaster, a woman who gave evidence was 
threatened with violence, and in an agrarian case the witnesses 
always have to emigrate. We can understand a profound dislike 
of the law in any country, but the puzzle in Ireland is that the 
dislike is intermittent, the Courts working easily in quiet times, 
but at moments paralyzed by the popular hatred of an informer. 
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Mr. Layard introduced Mr. Lowe's Courts of Justice Bill on 
Tuesday, in a speech which was an exceedingly feeble defence of 
the new plan,—the defence chie‘ly consisting in Mr. Layard’s 
‘ undertaking” that the estimate of £1,600,000 should not be ex- 
ceeded. He had to admit, however, that he should be obliged to 
sell off the Carey-Street site very gradually if he were to hope 
for reimbursement of its cost; and he produced no proof at all 
that the new unbought and uncleared site will be cheaper than 
that alrealy bought and cleared. Sir Roundell Palmer, who 
spoke very ably, but perhaps somewhat too warmly, in reply, and 
gave notice that he should oppose the Bill on its second reading, 
pointed out how utterly groundless were the objections to the 
present site, where seven acres and a half have been cleared,— 
enough, if only the same area is covered with buildings as is 
now proposed on the Howard-Street site, to leave room for two 
handsome streets east and west, and yet erect in a commanding 
position the building which it is now proposed to put down into 
a hole between the Strand and the Embankment. Sir Roundell 
Palmer pointed out that the very person who had estimated the 
value of the Howard-Street site,—the estimate never to be 
exceeded,—also estimated the value of the Carey-Street site, 
which was exceeded. The northern approaches, needful for the 
Carcy-Street site, will be equally needful for the Howard-Street 
site, as the public will haye to pass over the Carey-Street site 
from Holborn to get to it. The portion of the Strand in front of 
the newly proposed site is the narrowest part of all, near St. 
Clements Danes, and must be widened, if the building is to be 
where it is proposed. ‘The scheme had not one advantageous fea- 
ture, less architectural beauty, more inconvenience, more cost, and 
it blocked up the Strand more than the old one. 

Mr. Forster has brought up the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Endowed Schools Bill, and we are happy to observe that it 
has not been materially mutilated in committee. The second part 
of the Bill,as to the Educational Council, is, —quite wisely, we think, 
—separated from the first, which deals with the reorganization of 
the endowed schools, and this last part has not yet passed through 
the ordeal. But by far the most important section of it has, and 
seems likely to have the support even of the Tory members of 
the Committee, if we may judge by what Lord Granville dropped 
in his address to the University of London on Wednesday. ‘The 
strength of the Bill lies in its ninth and tenth clauses, and those 
have not been paralyzed. The only alterations of importance have 
been that the governing bodies are to have the initiative in submit- 
ting ascheme of reform, which, however, the Commissioners are not 
at all compelled to accept ; that the small endowments are to have 
three months in which to submit their alternative scheme, and the 
larger ones (with gross endowments above £2,000 a year, ora 
wholly educational income above £1,000) are to have six months ; 
while Christ’s Hospital, Dulwich, Birmingham, and Bedford are to 
have a year. ‘There is now every prospect that this most valuable 

3ill_ will pass this session, and that the middle-class educational 
endowments of the country are really to be reorganized and 


rendered fruitful. 


The Irish Church Bill has at last passed through Committee 
and been reported to the House, though it will have to be recom- 
mitted for a formal clause concerning stamps after the Whitsun 
holidays. The third reading is fixed for Monday, May 31. There 
have been no amendments carried of the slightest importance since 
the discussion of the Maynooth clauses. ‘The clauses disposing of 
the surplus were carried after a brief conversation. Mr. Disraeli 
never even moved his amendment adding three unpaid Commis- 
sioners to the Church Commission, and both Sir Roundell Palmer 
and [r. Ball expressed their perfect satisfaction with the nomina- 
tion of Lord Moack, Mr. Justice Lawson, and Mr. G. A. Hamil- 
ton. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli has evidently felt quite unequal to the 
discussions in committee, and left his work, so far as it has been 
performed at all, to Dr. Ball and Mr. Hardy. We suppose he 
will make one more display of oratorical disgust on the third 
reading, buoyed up by the fervent hope that the Lords will pass 
it, and not give him any further trouble on a subject so un- 
remuncrative. 


The Pacific Railway was opened on the 8th inst., and through 
communication has been established between New York and St. 
Francisco, 3,299 miles. The railway passes through Chicago, 
Omaha, and Utah, the total charge will be £31, and the journey 
will probably occupy seven days. The Americans calculate that 
the line will give them the whole of the carrying trale between 
Europe and China, and the Tribune is greatly exercised with the 


TS 
j idea that the Pacific States will be cultivated by Chinese labour, 
‘that an aristocracy will consequently grow up there, and that 
| there will ultimately be another civil war. That is looking far 
ahead, but no doubt the only emigrating Asiatic has a destiny in 
the future. 


General Menabrea has succeeded in inducing the Picdmontese 
party and the Moderates to join him, and will therefore meet 
Parliament with a steady majority at his back. ‘To prove the 
sincerity of their adhesion, two or three members have entered 
the Cabinet, notably S. Ferraris as Minister of the Interior, and 
S. Minghetti as Minister of Agriculture, but the leaders of the 
administration are still himself and Count Cambray Digny. It is 
stated that the first object of the new combination will be to 
effect great reductions of expenditure, but we are always hearing 
that. The great reduction must be in the Army, and this the 
King is unwilling to reduce. 


The latest report from Spain is that on the acceptance of 
Monarchy by the Cortes, Serrano will be proclaimed Regent until 
the nation has elected a monarch, and Prim Premier and Minister 
at War, with a Cabinet full of new colleagues. ‘The Republicans, 
| it is said, will then retire, and endeavour to organize measures of 
resistance. ‘This arrangement has all the defects of constitutional 
monarchy without its permanence and security, as the Cortes 
could at any moment upset it by electing a King. We very much 
doubt if Prim will consent to serve under Serrano, and whether he 
will not discover some terms of compromise with the Republicans, 
Meantime, the expenditure is announced to be £3),000,000 a year, 
and the ‘Treasury even by the official account only receives 
£21,000,000, It cannot really be receiving more than £17,000,000, 


The Canadian House of Commons has taken the earliest 
opportunity of expressing its views on the relations between Great 
Britain and America. On the 26th of April Mr. Galt made a 
speech in which he showed that, whatever the sentiments of her 
people, Canada as a state had adhered to the Northern side in 
the war, had repressed raids organized by Southerners within her 
border, had passed an Alien Act to help the pursuit against the 
murderer of Mr. Lincoln, had suffered 40,000 of her people to join 
the Federal Army, and had allowed the transit of incalculable 
supplies to the North. On the other hand, the American Govern- 
ment had not prevented the Fenian raids, for which Canada was 
as much entitled to damages as America could be for the losses 
caused by the Alabama. As for the Dominion, if separated from 
the mother country she would not become American, but ‘ would 
claim the right to dispose of her own destinies.” ‘This speech was 
reported to the 7ribune by telegraph, and seems to express the 
feeling of Canadians. 


The power of co-optation possessed by the Council of India as 
regards seven of their fifteen members has been withdrawn. Lord 
Salisbury moved that the right of appointment to all vacancies 
should vest in the Crown, and the Duke of Argyll, though he took 
a division, was evidently pleased to be beaten, as he was by 89 
to 53, quite a large division for the Peers. A subsequent motion 
to define the powers of the Secretary of State in finance was lost, 
the Duke modifying his previous opinion that the Secretary was 
absolute, except over grants to individuals, but maintaining that 
the veto of the Council was a useful restraint. Otherwise, a 
Secretary might pay for an Abyssinian war out of his own head. 
So he could now, if Parliament liked; and if Parliament did not 
like, he could do nothing with his absolutism. ‘The Duke, in his 
new phase of opinion, misses the point, which is, that under the 
present system the Council is above Parliament, which cannot, 
except by Act, order it to expend twopence. That may be right 
enough, but in that case he is not fully responsible. 


Mr. Corrance raised a great debate on ‘Tuesday about 
pauperism, but it did not come to much. He tried to show that 
pauperism and expenditure on paupers had increased, and succeeded 
in showing the latter. We have from 900,000 to a million 
paupers, and they cost 63. 11}d. a head, though the nominal poor- 
rates exceed 11 millions. But his main suggestions for reducing 
the evil were to educate the children, to refuse relief to the able- 
bodied except in the House, to prosecute vagrants, and to aid 
the Friendly Societies from the Treasury. Mr. Goschen in reply 
said almost the whole of the total increase was in London, and was 
due to the more lenient administration demanded by opinion ; that 
the Friendly Societies were better independent ; that he was watch- 
, ing the matter closely, and that he was quite willing to make the 
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landlords pay part or all of the rates. All this does not come to 
much, and we confess our greatest immediate hope is in boarding 
out the children, who will then merge perhaps into the ordinary 
labour market, and lose their hereditary confidence in the rates. 
The country has not the will to deal with the matter sternly, and 
to improve the Poor Law and the tone of the people together we 
must be as hard as diamonds. Education would help us, State 
insurance would help us, relief in labour would help us; but in all 
cases the nation must compel, and it cannot make up its mind. 


The Government has brought in its Bill for creating County 
Financial Boards, and we have noticed its plan elsewhere. It is 
the first weak thing the new Government has done. ‘The Home 
Office is either reluctant to make a change, yet afraid to state its 
reason for reluctance, or it fears the opposition of the country 
gentlemen. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, who had charge of the 
Bill, seemed on Tuesday inclined to apologize for each clause, 
praised Quarter Sessions’ finance with some justice, promised to do 
nothing imperilling the status of magistrates, and was quite 
anxious in his assertions that there would be only one representa- 
tive to five nominees. The Member for Sandwich seems to forget 
that if the measure does not content the ratepayers it has no 
motive at all, for nobody accuses the J.P.’s of extravagance 


The opponents of the Church in Spain have had an unexpected 
turn of luck. While levelling the ground for a new square in 
Madrid, the labourers have turned up the graves of the victims of 
the Inquisition burned at autos da fe. Calcined bones, charred 
curls, bits of burned men and women, told their own tale. S. 
Echaragay, speaking against intolerance, made this discovery one 
of bis texts, and the Church has received a greater blow in Madrid 
than a hundred arguments could inflict. ‘The Spaniards, like other 
Southern Catholics, hate the punishment of death; and here was 
evidence, visible evidence, of death by fire, inflicted on scores 
because they were “heretical” or were Jews. It is remarkable 
that the highest eloquence yet displayed in the Chamber has been 
on the side of tolerance, and that the Chamber has repudiated the 
charge or praise of being ‘‘ Catholic for ever ” with enthusiasm. 


Lord Granville presided on Saturday at a dinner to Mr. F. A. 
Weld, not very long ago Prime Minister of New Zealand, and the 
best Prime Minister since the days of the Sewell-Richmond Govern- 
ment, who has been chosen by Her Majesty's Government as the 
Governor of Western Australia. Mr. Weld, who is a Catholic of 
the old Weld stock, has had a hard colonial life in Canterbury, 
New Zealand, having emigrated quite young, and worked through 
the stages of bushman, farmer, politician, minister, to the office 
of Prime Minister,—which but for defective health he would pro- 
bably be holding still. Mr. Weld’s appointment is another pre- 
cedent (the first case of which was, we think, the selection of Sir 
I’. Hincks, formerly Prime Minister of Canada), for the excellent 
practice of occasionally selecting imperial officers for our colonies 
from amongst the ablest Ministers of the Colonial Parliaments. 
if the Colonial Secretaries would oftener follow this precedent, we 
should have a more real bond of unity between English and 
<olonial statesmen. 





At the same dinner, Major Atkinson, formerly Defence Minister 
in New Zealand, remarked that a notice was to be sent out to 
New Zealand calling upon all the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the regiments stationed there to make application for a 
medal, and asked why the colonial troops had not an equal right to 
this medal, since the Queen for them, as for the Army, was the 
fountain of honour? Why not, indeed? It is the blindness we 
show in small respects like these to the wxationality of our 
colonists, and our indifference to their feelings, which, quite as 
much as our greater muddles, alienates them from us, and tends 
to break up the unity of the Empire. 


Mr. Horsman was elected for Liskeard on ‘Thursday, beating 
Sir F. Lycett, also a Liberal, by a majority of 83. Mr. Horsman 
came in, Sir F. Lycett maintained, by the Conservative vote, 
which seems not unlikely. If so, he will be in an excellent posi- 
tion for forming a new Cave, wheuever the opportunity occurs. 
It seems distant at present. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson moved on Wednesday the second reading 
of the Permissive Bill, enabling ratepayers, by a certain majority, 
to put down the traffic in liquor in any district ; but was beaten 
by considerably more than two to one,—193 against 87. ‘The 





duce some modification of the licensing system, to something like 
this effect,—first taking strong guarantees that the public-houses 
should be in respectable hands, then limiting the hours during 
which the houses should be open, and, finally, limiting the num- 
ber of public-houses in any district in a certain proportion to 
the population. Mr. W. E. Forster went further, and proposed,— 
speaking, of course, only for himself, and not for the Government,— 
that a vote of the ratepayers should be decisive against increasing 
the number of public-houses in any district, if not in favour of 
diminishing that number, but not for the purpose of prohibiting 
the sale of liquor anywhere. For our own parts, we object 
altogether to the permissive system. Why not pass a permissive 
bill allowing any district to make billiards a new crime within 
that district, or, for that matter, to make theft no longer a crime 
within the same area, as enable ratepayers to make beer-selling a 
crime? It is the old principle of an Alsatia reversed. But if the 
inhabitants may make new criminal laws, why not let them suspend 
old ones ? 


The controversy excited by the Austrian Narrative of 1866 is 
waxing warmer as the contents of the volume get better known, 
and Count Beust has deemed it expedient to address a circular to 
the diplomatic representati.es of Austria at foreign Courts, in 
which he emphatically repudiates all responsibility for this strange 
publication. Yet Count Beust does not venture to deny that 
the publication with which he is so anxious to declare him- 
self unconnected is strictly official, as having been issued 
under the supervision of the highest military authorities in 
the State. ‘* Under which King, Bezonian?” is then the 
question fairly to be put to Austria, after the incomprehensible 
exhibition of the two chief powers of the State denying solidarity 
with each other's actions. Thisis a division in the executive with 
a vengeance, and when one considers what Austria really is, with 
its military and aristocratic traditions, the revelation of such a 
schism between the hand actually wielding the sword and the 
hand seeking to grasp the truncheon of a constitutional minister, is 
a very ominous one for the future. 


The Rottenburg incident to which we called attention a few 
weeks ago has come to a melancholy termination by the death of 
the Bishop. Almost at the very moment of the appearance of 
our article, several German papers gave the text of the Brief 
addressed to the Bishop by the Pope. Its tone was inconceivably 
harsh and scolding. Advanced in years, and already deeply 
affected by what had previously happened, the Bishop broke 
down under the unmerited affront at the hands of the Holy 
Father. He died a victim. 


On Wednesday, Lord Granville presided as Chancellor at the 
presentation of degrees to the graduates of the University of 
London, and made one of his invariably amusing speeches, one of 
the chief points of which was the congratulation he offered to the 
University of London on having obtained Mr. Lowe as its 
member,—a member at once selected by the Prime Minister for 
one of the first of Cabinet offices,—and the still more pointed 
congratulation he addressed to Mr. Lowe on having obtained for 
his constituency the University of London. Tie old Universities, 
he said, had their drawbacks as constituencies. ‘They are apt to 
get rid of their representatives as too independent for them 
directly their representatives grew indispensable to the world at 
large. ‘‘There was an invention some years ago which enabled 
drivers to detach runaway horses from carriages. It succeeded 
admirably ; but it had two inconveniences, one, that many excel- 
lent persons were found in a state of isolated immobility in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; the other, that high-spirited horses 
were a little humiliated at being suddenly dismissed, although 
they appeared to go with more strength and liberty when relieved 
from the lumber of the wheels. He begged to be understood that 
he had not the slightest pretence to guarantee to Mr. Lowe even 
one re-election.” That would depend entirely, said Lord Gran- 
ville, with an amiable but monitory smile at Mr. Lowe, * on his 
course on public matters.” Mr. Lowe apparently appreciated the 
weight of the remark. On the only subject on which the Uni- 
versity has hitherto taken a decided line,—Mr. Forster's admirable 
Endowed Schools’ Bill,—Mr. Lowe, who is confessedly opposed to 
it, presented the University petition in silence, and then escaped 
from the debate. He evidently would not like to have that full 
command of his liberty and strength which Lord Granville so 
pleasantly described as relief from the “ lumber of the wheels.” 


Government, represented by Mr. Austin Bruce, promised to intro- }  Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
smanlllpitni 
WHAT WAR WOULD MEAN. 

[F all Americans were as reasonable as the two gentlemen 

whose letters appear in the Zimes of Wednesday, letters 
which in their temperate force are worthy of statesmen, there 
would be little reason to apprehend the calamity which many 
now believe to be impending over the world. Our conduct 
with reference to the Alabama can be submitted to arbitration 
without dishonour, and without more difficulty than attends 
the preparation of “issues” in any suit of first-rate import- 
ance or complexity, and if the question is confined to that— 
as the “ American Citizen,” for example, says it will be con- 
fined—it is within the grasp of diplomatists or lawyers. But 
we see grave reason to apprehend that it is precisely this 
limitation to which Americans object, that powerful men in 
Washington seek rather to strengthen than to weaken the 
objection, and that the demands may be extended into a 
region in which true negotiation is impossible, in which the 
only alternatives are submission under more or less plausible 
pretexts, or war. The masses in America are mainly influ- 
enced by the sentiment which Mr. Sumner embodied in his 
speech,—that their country has been treated wrongfully, and 
must from mere self-respect demand redress ; that its honour 
has been assailed, and that no reparation therefore can be 
sufficient unless it includes repentance. But we see strong 
reason to suspect that other and more statesmanlike, if more 
dangerous ideas, are floating at Washington, ideas which may 
induce those who entertain them to wse the popular senti- 
ment in order to facilitate a policy. That policy is the 
inclusion of the entire Canadian Dominion within the United 
States. There is an impression abroad that General Grant 
himself, who, it must be remembered, advised that the 
French should not be allowed to retreat peacefully from 
Mexico, believes that it would be well for his country as well 
as for himself that the Union should measure swords with a 
first-rate European power, and in right of the consequent 
victory assume once for all its true rank in the politics of the 
world. There are others of more moderate views who watch 
with extreme annoyance the steady rise of the Dominion, who 
believe that the polity of the Union, its political and financial 
future, depends on the isolation which at present protects both; 
who look with extreme apprehension to the growth of an 
“ American Russia,” and would regard a great war as a 
moderate price to pay for complete dominance within the 
North-American continent. And, finally, there are thousands 
of Americans otherwise intelligent who cannot bring them- 
selves to believe that the struggle would be an equal one, who, 
deceived by distance, by the grandeur of their own recent 
achievements, and by the permanent English habit of self- 
depreciation, doubt if England has really the power to 
struggle effectually for her historic position in the world. 
They could take Canada, they think, and even then, England, 
weary with a tedious and doubtful maritime war, would be 
ready to make peace at any moment, leaving to them their 
undisputed world. We have repeatedly endeavoured to show 
the fallacy which pervades American sentiment on this sub- 
ject ; the Canadians have been prompt to explain that Canada 
will not be peacefully annexed; and we now desire to offer 
some considerations to Americans which may induce them at 
least to recognize the magnitude of the issues involved, to 
pause before they imperil the future of the world by precipi- 
tating a Civil War of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

They say, or think, that the struggle would be brief 
because the conditions are so unequal; we say that the 
combatants would be so equally matched in spirit, in tenacity, 
and in power, that the only possible result would be the 
exhaustion of them both, the total paralysis for good, perhaps 
even the permanent paralysis, of the whole English-speak- 
ing section of mankind, that is, of the only races whose 
rule vivifies, and who, if they can but keep from killing each 
other, are advancing steadily, but irresistibly, towards the 
peaceful mastery of the world. No power on earth even now, 
and no combination of Powers, could resist the command of 
the people who speak English if united, and in a century 
no power will even venture to think of trying. But, never- 
theless, that immense strength is more equally distributed 
between the two branches than the American one is wil- 
ling to allow. A war between them would be a fight, 
if not for existence, at least for pre-eminence, the whole 
spirit of both people would be thrown into the struggle, 
and even on land the result would be very doubtful. The 





Americans boast with great justice of their immense military 
foree ; but have they ever seriously thought out their position 
if England behaved as they themselves did in 1861, deter. 
mined to make the war final, devoted to it her whole resources 
and resolved to wage it to the bitter end? We say nothing of 
the possible adhesion of Napoleon, who is directly threatened 
by every menace levelled at us for acknowledging the belliger- 
ency of the South, and confine the argument wholly to our 
selves. Why do Americans think us weak ? Because we could 
not defend the Canadian frontier ? Possibly not ; but we should 
infallibly try to do it, and Americans, who on this point at 
least are not unfair, will acknowledge that to destroy a British 
army of a hundred thousand men, backed by the Canadian 
population, and by a fleet sufficient to blockade every port 
north of the Potomac, would be a task requiring all their 
resources. That effort would overtax us? We made it in 
1857, sending an army five times the distance, and after three 
years of a war which covered a continent that army remained 
in India, with its strength unbroken or increased, while at 
home another still greater had gathered in reserve. But we 
have Ireland? Has not the Union a South, or do Northern 
Americans believe that the sentiment of Irishmen towards us 
is worse than that of the Southerners towardsthem? England, 
if forced into this horrible war, would and could stop at nothing, 
would and could rally in Virginia the men of the “ lost cause ” 
behind a well-appointed European army, supported by a 
population north and south, in Canada as in Virginia, which 
would know that in her victory alone could their security be 
found. The Blacks? Are we an enslaving power, or is the 
Indian constitution intolerable to coloured men? Even then, 
when this had been attempted and the Union was assailed on 


two sides, from North and South, in each direction by four 


millions of men rallying round that hardest of kernels a 
British Army, we should have exerted but one-fifth of the 
strength we displayed in the revolutionary war, when, with 
Ireland included, we were but fifteen millions. We are 
twenty now without Ireland. We had then a million of men 
on foot, and drove through Spain a soldier who wielded, when 
the war began, resources in men even greater than those at 
the disposal of General Grant. Our finances? A debt double 
that of America,—that is, an addition of 300 millions to our 
debt,—would but leave us where the Union is now, for she 
pays double interest on her loans. In 1515, for every pound 
an Englishman received he paid 7s. 6d. to the State. He 
now pays 2s. The difference alone would yield 120 millions 
a year,—that is, support the war without incurring debt. 
But then our commerce? There is no saying what re- 
sources thirty millions of Anglo-Saxons may find in their 
energy and patriotism; but we are Anglo-Saxons also, 
and at first all naval advantages would be on our side. 
The Americans are deceived by Parliamentary talk. There is 
no fleet in existence which could stand three months before 
our own, our merchant navy outnumbers that of the world in 
combination, and earth itself is but a coaling station for Great 
Britain. From Heligoland to Hong Kong, everywhere we 
have harbours, docks, coals, cannon. Our sailors are the 
same in race, in training, in courage as the men who followed 
Farragut ; our officers the same as the men who blockaded the 
South ; our vessels the result of a competition to which 
America has been but a party. Why should we be defeated 
any more than our cousins? Is it not, at all events, possible, 
that after slaughter and ruin such as might make devils wince, 
we should emerge for the moment masters of the sea, with 
our commerce as secure as at present, and our maritime 
prestige higher than. ever? Look at it how we will, war 
between America and England is mere destruction, mere 
loss, a civil war in which the only possible gainers are 
the enemies of both; but why in that contest of suicides 
should we not be at least the last to perish? Because the 
Union is so large? Compared with the territories of Queen 
Victoria, it is a speck on the earth’s surface. That sen- 
tence is nonsensical, we acknowledge, but it is true, and 
is as sensible as the argument it refutes. In war concen- 
tration is everything, not dispersion, and we have the popula- 
tion of the entire North concentrated in a territory less exten- 
sive than Pennsylvania and New York. The policy which 
crushed the South cannot be applied to us, for when we had 
lost the lives the South has lost, all we should feel would be 
that our existing emigration had been diverted to an unfore- 
seen purpose. There is something shocking to ourselves in the 
mere use of such an argument, but the war against which we 
use it would be more shocking still,—a war between equals, 
between brothers, a civil war spread over earth, a warin 
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which every incident of slaughter would have the moral effect 
of massacre, a war in which every victory on either side would 
be sheer loss, a war without a limit or a conceivableend. We 
could gain nothing by the war, even if we triumphed, and 
America nothing, for Canada is not worth a doubled debt ; 
while if we lose, we lose only Canada, and America, if she 
loses, loses the unity she has spent so much of blood and trea- 
sure to preserve. There never was such an act of lunacy as 
such a war would be, yet it is such a war that speeches like 
that of Mr. Sumner would force on. 








“ GENERAL” GLADSTONE. 


T is very seldom that contemporaries do full justice to an 
achievement which happens under their own eyes. And 
we are in some danger, we think, of forgetting in the enor- 
mous weight of numbers by which the Irish Church Bill has 
been swept through the second reading and through what were 
once regarded as the countless dangers of the various amend- 
ments in Committee, how vast has been the foresight, how wide 
and comprehensive the plan, how extraordinary the knowledge, 
how marvellous the grasp of detail, how easy and command- 
ing the strategy by which Mr. Gladstone has carried this most 
difficult of undertakings,—the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church of the minority in Ireland,—up to 
the point at which all the dangers of the House of Commons 
are practically passed, and the only risks before it are at least 
as much risks to the House of Lords as to the Bill itself. We 
have heard much of late years of the “ masterly inaction ’’ of 
Lord Palmerston, and of the singular tactical skill and adroit- 
ness of Mr. Disraeli. Yet the skill of the former consisted in 
doing nothing, and winning the suffrages of his opponents by 
doing nothing ; and the skill of the latter consisted in playing 
precisely the same game from the opposite side, 7.c., in doing 
what the Liberals wished, and winning the suffrages of the 
Liberals by doing what they wished. Both games were 
games requiring a little finesse, but not even admitting any 
steady and resolute plan; for both were games that consisted 
in living from hand to mouth, in preparing room for conces- 
sion, seeing how much to concede, and conceding it at the 
right moment, in giving up so-called principles with good 
humour, and sacrificing a policy with dignity. Both were 
strategies which not only did not require inflexible principle, 
wide knowledge, inexhaustible industry, and an imagination 
saturated with the detailed application of principle in a host of 
minute circumstances, but which consisted in doing without all 
these things, and in carrying off the want of them with a certain 
air. Lord Palmerston, in the last six years of his life, did as 
near to nothing in legislation as, with Mr. Gladstone for Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he could manage to do. Mr. Disraeli 
turned out a tolerably big piece of work, but a more inartistic 
piece of botching and cobbling was probably never yet acknow- 
ledged as his own by any English statesman. None of the 
various reform schemes which he proposed was more like the 
result than was the stocking which had first had a new foot 
put to the leg, and then a new leg put to the foot, to the 
original stocking. The material, the knitting, the darning, 
the whole fabrication of the Reform measure was contributed in 
miscellaneous lots from all sides of the House. And when it 
was finished, it was not only the work of the Opposition, but 
it precisely fitted the purpose of those who made it, and thwarted 
the purpose of those who reluctantly consented to adopt it. 
Compare Mr. Gladstone’s enterprise with that of either of his 
predecessors, and it would seem quite hopeless and gigantic 
in difficulty, while yet it has been accomplished with a preci- 
sion, a completeness, an artistic perfection of which we have 
absolutely no example in the history of recent English 
legislation. 

It required no little nerve for the leader of the Liberal party 
in a House of Commons like the last,—with his own ranks 
in confessed disorder, with his late chief (Lord Russell) 
avowedly of an opposite view, with his most intimate friend 
(Sir Roundell Palmer) at issue with him, and himself in the 


most painful position in relation to the ecclesiastical ques- 


tion he was about to raise,—to act on the conviction which 
had been growing within him for years, and directly the late 
Government threw out tentatives towards an Irish ecclesiastical 
policy which could never have been adopted, and the mere 
attempt to adopt which would have postponed the era of Irish 
religious equality till the Greek Kalends, declare, not only 
theoretically, but practically, for a policy of disestablishment 
and disendowment. We said at the time, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech on Lord Mayo’s motion was not so much a great speech 
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as a great action. It precipitated by one bold stroke the 
crystallization of an opinion which had been vaguely forming 
itself in the country for years, yet it required prescience and 
courage to hazard. Had it been a failure, it would have 
all but destroyed Mr. Gladstone’s own political prospects for 
years. There was no manner of doubt that many of his own 
present colleagues, as well as more of his late colleagues, 
looked with alarm and disgust on the scheme he proposed. 
It subjected him to the double charge of subserviency to Rome 
and subserviency to Dissent. It compelled him to admit what 
was supposed to be a revolutionary policy for the Throne, what 
was known to be hateful to his old allies the Bishops, and what 
the House of Lords were quite certain to resist so long as they 
dared. More than this, it embarked him on a most difficult and 
intricate sea of detail, where every movement involved him 
in new legal and historical controversies, and every fresh 
question threw up formidable practical perplexities. More- 
over, at once a very plausible charge was brought against him, 
that he was stirring in this matter prematurely and factiously 
in a Parliament which could confessedly take no final action, 
and which ought, therefore, to have been allowed to die in 
peace, bequeathing the question of principle to the newly 
enlarged constituencies. 

It seems to us one of the most happy inspirations of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s generalship, that he insisted on marking his sincerity by 
passing the Suspensory Bill through the late House of Com- 
mons. That accomplished two things. It told the country 
he was in earnest, that this was the vital question for the 
constituencies, and not a mere cry. It also gave us a clear, 
arithmetical standard, by which to mark the progress of this 
proposal in popular favour between one Parliament and the 
next. The House of Lords will now know what is of the first 
moment for the House of Lords to know, not merely that 
there is an immense majority for this measure in the 
Commons, but that that majority, instead of being likely 
to diminish, is certain to increase on every fresh appeal 
to the country. It is about double this year what it was 
last year. And should the House of Lords be rash 
enough to desire, and powerful enough to obtain, another 
appeal to the country, it would be very likely almost double 
next year what it is this year. Mr. Gladstone's firmness and 
wisdom in pushing on the Suspensory Bill not only discounted 
much of the discussion of this year, not only put to the con- 
stituencies a question which they could by no means mistake, 
but it afforded us the most striking and complete means of 
comparing the wish of the unreformed constituencies on the sub- 
ject with the wish of the reformed. Both were triumphantly 
for Mr. Gladstone; but the reformed constituencies returned 
a majority for him about twice as great as the unreformed. 

And if that was a great inspiration of generalship,—the inci- 
dents by which Mr. Gladstone showed his own individual ear- 
nestness, his resolution not to be spared any of the labour and 
heat of the day, his most fruitful though unsuccessful canvass 
for South-West Lancashire, his much assailed “ chapter of 
autobiography,” that indifference to the dignity of a leader so 
maliciously and persistently imputed to him by his opponents 
both in the Liberal ranks and in the Conservative, all told, we 
believe, and told most powerfully, on his success. Everybody 
saw that, dignity or no dignity, a statesman thus embarking 
heart and soul in the work clearly meant what he said. 
Every one of his followers had to emulate the leader 
in the explicitness of his declarations. We see the result 
now in the unparalleled series of divisions. No languor 
in the rank and file was possible where the general 
had fought with so much individual ardour himself. 
Then Mr. Gladstone’s prudence and reserve were at least 
as effective as his intrepidity and frankness. His steady re- 
fusal to commit himself to any scheme for the application 
of the surplus till he had full command of official informa- 
tion and advice, was the highest wisdom. Had he proposed 
to apply it towards the most necessitous of Irish charities 
before the election, Sir Stafford Northcote’s after-dinner 
charge that the gigantic scheme of robbery was eked out by 
a still more gigantic scheme of bribery, would have had some 
plausibility. The Irish constituencies, however, were inter- 
rogated only on the question of principle; and however 
popular the application of the surplus which Mr. Gladstone 
has proposed, it was not dangled before their eyes at the 
elections. He reserved full power to the new Administration 
to apply the surplus for national purposes as they might think 
best, and this was a sort of dignity far better understood by 
the constituencies than the false dignity of pompous abstinence 
from work. 
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But after all, skilful and forecasting as were all the pre- 
liminaries of this contest, the great and striking feature of 
the case has been the measure itself, and the perfectly won- 
derful mastery of detail with which Mr. Gladstone has 
carried it through the House of Commons, from the marvel- 
lous speech on its introduction, to the last amendment on the 
report. Men who had got up with elaborate care a little 
corner of the subject, found themselves anticipated and sur- 
passed in all their research by Mr. Gladstone. Men who 
saw in this clause and that a failure of principle,— 
as in the proposal to compensate Maynooth and the 
Presbyterians out of the Church property, instead of out of 
the Imperial Exchequer, received a subtle and effective reply 
from Mr. Gladstone. Men who had dived into old Irish 
chronicles for evidence destructive of his general theory, found 
that Mr. Gladstone had not only been before them, but had 
been beyond them, and could cap their facts by facts still 
more germane to the subject. No prime minister of this 
country has ever added to his labour and responsibility in 
leading the House of Commons anything approaching to the 
extraordinary mastery of departmental detail which Mr. 
Gladstone has displayed on this Bill. Mr. Chichester Fortes- 
cue, as Irish Secretary, has assisted him, indeed, but has never 
been half as au fait at the intricacies of the subject as his 
chief. No previous English prime minister probably ever ac- 
complished what he has accomplished in this case. And look 
at the result. On a matter full of intricacy, offering ap- 
parently the most excellent chances for combinations and 
ambuscades to the foe, he has never experienced a single 
check. The measure brought in within a fortnight after 
Parliament met, passed its second reading with an immense 
majority before a very early Easter, ran the gauntlet 
of all the amendments of the enemy with ever increas- 
ing success before Whitsuntide, and is now certain to 
go up to the House of Lords early in June with 
such enormous force at its back, as none but the most 
daring of peers would venture to defy. We remember 
no parallel to the conduct of this measure, for foresight, 
courage, minute knowledge, the conciliation which comes 
of strength, and the firmness which comes of principle, 
in the history of English legislation. Doubtless, there is the 
“brute majority.” But how was the brute majority gained, 
and how was it sworn to fidclity,—except by the clear forecast 
and the devoted personal zeal of the General in command ? 

We do not for a moment contend that there may not 
be other emergencies which, though less perplexing to most 
politicians, will test Mr. Gladstone’s power to guide 
the nation more severely than any difficulty he has yet 
been required to meet. But we do say that in what he has 
already accomplished, no prime minister of this country,— 
not even Sir Robert Peel,—could have rivalled him for 
a moment. We do say that he has displayed powers which 
make it simply ridiculous to speak of him with that sort of de- 
preciating and hesitating patronage so recently adopted by more 
than one organ even of the Liberal Press. He may, of course, 
yet fail on some quite unanticipated question, as Lord John 
Russell failed in 1852 and Lord Palmerston in 1858. But he has 
shown a courage as great as was ever displayed by Lord John, a 
sagacity and administrative skill as great as were ever displayed 
by Sir Robert Peel, and an earnestness and loftiness of pur- 
pose such as neither the one nor the other, and still less Lord 
Palmerston, ever conceived, and this without a single one of 
those failures of equanimity or graciousness which his bitter 
assailants so recklessly impute to him. Even though he 
should go astray once and again, like so many of his predeces- 
sors, he can hardly fail to prove one of the greatest ministers of 
the century. And it seems quite possible, if he only shows as 
much coolness and firmness in foreign policy as he shows 
sagacity at home, that he may leave behind him the greatest 
ministerial fame ever attained by an English minister since 


the death of Pitt. 


THE BILL CREATING COUNTY FINANCIAL BOARDS. 


HE official scheme for the creation of County Financial 
Boards does not impress us favourably, and we very 
much doubt if it will be regarded by tenant farmers as a 
satisfactory settlement of the question. In the first place, it 
ought not to have been introduced at all. Everybody knows 
that next session Government will be compelled to pre- 
pare a Bill affecting the whole system of levying rates, and to 
organize a representative body before we have settled the basis 
of the electorate is to compel Parliament to go over the same 


a 
ground twice. To-day the occupiers, in the first instance, pay 
the money which the magistrates expend ; to-morrow the 
landlords alone may pay it, or the first liability may be divided 

| between landlord and occupier, or some third compromise 
| may be adopted by the Houses, and any one of these plans 
| will materially modify the necessity for representation, 
| Under those circumstances, the sensible course surely was to 
wait, and bring the whole subject forward at the proper time. 
We suppose the Ministry were bothered by their supporters’ 
pledges ; but they underrate both the patience and the intelli- 
gence of the farmers. They are not such idiots as to clamour 
for a bad bill now, rather than wait another session for a good 
one, or to mistake a thoroughly explained delay for a “ mere 
put-oif.” The present Government, it is well understood, does 
| not treat people that way, and if it did, the farmers know per- 
fectly well that the power is in their own hands ; that their 
members are not silly enough to fight them upon a question like 
this, a question on which resistance would wound their amour 
propre. There is want of moral courage in not accepting the 
situation, and frankly telling the people that they are to have 
their way, but must, for the general convenience of the State, 
wait a little. 

Then the Bill itself is a wretchedly weak one. The 
Government say, and say truly, that the present management 
of county finance through the county magistrates is, on the 
whole, from the economical point of view, satisfactory; that 
Quarter Sessions is rather stingy than wasteful. They also say 
that the wish of the ratepayers to control their own expenditure 
is a reasonable one, and should be satisfied. And then they 
introduce a bill which spoils the system they think so good, 
without satisfying the ratepayers whose claim they think so 
just. Under Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s Bill, the Govern- 
ment propose to divide Quarter Sessions into two bodies,—one, 
called by the old name, to administer justice ; and one, called a 
Financial Board, to manage the administration of the county. 
Tho first will consist, as at present, exclusively of nominee 
magistrates, a proviso to which neither we nor the farmers 
have any objection to offer. Elected judges are public 
nuisances,—we would abolish the practice of election even in 
the case of coroners,—and though we wish ultimately to see 
the magistrates superseded, it is by skilled stipendiaries, 
not by squires elected by their tenantry. In the Financial 
Board, on the other hand, the magistrates are to be aided or 
supplemented, or guided, or watered, or whatever the right 
term is, by representatives of the ratepayers elected by the 
Guardians in the proportion of one to every £50,000 of rental, 
—that is, as was openly stated, of one representative to five 
magistrates, the one, moreover, being ex necessitate rei socially 
inferior to the five. Does Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen think 
he is making punch, and that ever so little lemon will still 
give the necessary flavour? Either the one man in five will 
be lost in the crowd, or all the elected representatives will be 
compelled in all cases to cling together in order to retain a 
semblance of influence, and an antagonism will be generated 
such as Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen deprecates, and such as, 
with all respect for his experience, does already show itself at 
a good many Highway Boards. Kent is a happy land for 
squires, but there are counties,—we can show him one,—where 
the elected Highwaymen move an adjournment whenever an 
* officious ” Ilighwayman, 7.e., a magistrate, enters the room. 
“Oh, but,” he argues “the representatives will be much 
stronger than they seem, for the magistrates will not attend.” 
Yes they will, whenever any class question is uppermost ; and 
whenever they do, the representatives will be powerless, and will 
feel, moreover, that though powerless, they were intended by 
Parliament to be powerful, not by any means a feeling it is 
desirable to create. But again, says Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, knocking over his own bill at a blow, ‘The land- 
lords are the real ratepayers ; rates come out of rent.’ Then 
why give all representative power to occupiers? That would 
be a capital argument for confining the franchise to free- 
holders ; but how in the world does it tell in favour of drown- 
ing occupiers who, on this theory have no right to be there at 
all, with nominee magistrates chosen by the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who no doubt represent the sentiment of property well enough, 
but who are not elected to represent taxpayers, and whose 
power is admitted in this very Bill to be excessive? Besides, 
it is possible to push this theory of virtual payment of rates 
too far. Nobody really pays the rates he seems to pay. Who 
pays the rates on the Zimes Office? Clearly in the long run 
the purchasers of the 7imes, but still the proprietors, and not 
the purchasers, feel the demand, and must for political 
purposes be held to be the payers. Of course, if the real and 
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acne 
the nominal incidence of a rate can be made identical a great | 
step is gained towards strict control, but it is not a step) 
which destroys the value of representation. Suppose the | 
rates next year thrown on the freeholder, he will still want 
a representative body to expend them, and will insist that in 
that body he shall have at least half the whole of the votes. To 
give less than that in a country where the elected member is so 
directly under the social influence of the unelected is to give 
nothing, or rather to give less, for the qucs/-representative 
body will be the stronger as a whole for the presence of 
elected members, who, nevertheless, will be powerless. To 
grant the principle of representation, and then refuse to carry 
it into effect, is neither more nor less than to deceive, to seem 
to grant to a popular demand what is really refused under the 
pressure of aristocratic feeling. 

But the Under-Secretary of the Home Department may very 
probably argue,—indeed, in his speech on Tuesday did argue 
almost openly,—that Government are so satisfied with the 
existing system that they think the less alteration they make 
the better. They consider the ratepayers’ demand rather as 
a whim than the expression of a real grievance, and believe in 
their hearts that, as has been the case in boroughs, the result 
of the change will be extravagance. Surely all this is very 
feeble. The ratepayers have either no claim in the matter at 
all, or they are claiming what under the English theory of 
government is a distinct right. They want the pleasure of 
controlling their own expenditure, and the question of their 
comparative capacity has nothing to do with the matter. We 
dare say a man could be found to spend the income of the 
Member for Sandwich more economically than he does; but 
he would not therefore acknowledge the justice of Parliament 
in appointing that intelligent person his guardian, with full 
control over his property. If, on the other hand, the rate- 
payers’ rates are not theirs, why say they are, as in this Bill, 
and give them a fifth of a right to control their expenditure ? 
He cannot have the benefit of two contradictory arguments— 
that the ratepayers ought to be represented because they pay 
rates, and that they ought to be represented inadequately 
because they don’t pay them. If a compromise between 
conflicting interests is advisable, let us have one by all means ; 
but at least let it be a real one, and not a proposal to give 
people the fifth part of their rights because they have not got 
any. To a real compromise the tenants would, we believe, have 
consented gladly. They would, for example, have left the 
magistrates an absolute initiative, provided they had been 
allowed to exercise a veto, through a representative Chairman 
of the Financial Board, who besides forbidding expenditure 
not authorized by Acts, would be able to ensure honest audit 
and publicity, which, as was pointed out in the debate, are the 
true preventives of favouritism or corruption. They could in 
each county have secured one good man, whose position would 
have been most attractive, but their outnumbered representa- 
tives, chosen not by themselves, but by guardians elected for a 
different purpose, will neither have initiative nor veto, will be, 
in fact, nothing except an excuse for saying that county finance 
is no longer managed by irresponsible squires, whereas it will 
continue to be so managed. If it ought to be, let it be; but 
then why bring in bills to say solemnly that it ought not / 





A VERY IRISH PROCEEDING. 


es one point of view, doubtless, it is rather satisfactory 
than otherwise that Irish ebullitions of rebellious feeling 
so invariably end in smoke. From another point of view it is 
not so satisfactory, for we imagine that if it were otherwise, 
if Irish opposition were a little less compressible, it would 
also be a little more considerate ; and even if rebellion, when 
it came, were more formidable, it would come much less often: 
and be more likely to be rooted in and proportionate to real 
grievances than it nowis. There is no more anxious symptom 
about Ireland than that there is always something inflamma- 
tory going on, and yet that the chronic hostility always gives 
way before the slightest pressure,—seldom showing enough 
persistency and vigour to make the slightest head against 
repression. The Mayor of Cork’s little tilt with 





the Government is representative of the utterly mercurial 
nature of Irish discontent. Here was the first magistrate | 
of one of the first cities in Ireland expressing the warmest 
admiration at least of the motive of O'Farrell in shooting at 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and engaged at the same time, 


jin, the House began actually to 





apparently, in a daily contest with the other mayistrates as to 
their committals of the poorer class of offenders, and who 
when first challenged by the Government appeared both | 


anxious and ready to do battle for his violent sentiments, but 
who, directly he realized the serious character of the step 
about to be taken, collapsed at once, and withdrew from his 
position. This is the sort of thing which makes England 
treat Iveland with so irritating a disrespec’. And it is indeed 
the levity with which the Irish embark in a policy of which 
they do not calculate or care to calculate the consequenc 
aud the equal levity with which they give it up when 
they see what those consequences are, which make the 
case of Ireland so diflicult. No doubt, if the Government 
be once, for a single generation, realized as a truly friendly 
and native government, if the chronic hostile sentiment 
be once overcome, and Irishmen learn to identify themselves 
with the law as their law, and not the law of a conquering 
race, the difficulty will probably be over for ever. But it is 
greatly aggravated by the fact that the Irish are so mereurial 
and inconstant in their mode of expressing their hostility, 
though constant and steady enough, unfortunately, ia the 
feeling itself. Nobody can ever tell where resistance will 
spring up, or why. Nobody can ever tell, if it does spring 
up, how much or how litile may be enough to crush it. Hence, 
while Irish movements are altogether unfathomable, they are 
also from time to time laughable. They collapse with a pin 

prick, but collapse only to take a new form. There is no logic 
about thei. They begin when there is less grievance than 
usual. They end probably when there is more. The peo) 
not go through any amount of suffering to manifest th 
dislike of the Government; but they are no sooner left to 
themselves than it begins again to emit sparks. if they were 
only more pertinacious there would be more of a genuine crisis 
when it came, a longer interval for legislative wisdom to make 
use of between the outbreaks, and more hearty respect for 
Irish discontent in England, where it is greatly dreaded ant 
yet greatly despised. 

This Mayor of Cork’s business has been just like all the rest. 
It is a very good thing, no doubt, for the Government that he 
has been induced to resign, for it has extricated them from 
a very awkward and difficult position. It may be said that 
Mr. O'Sullivan resigned at last, not from ineonstancy of pur- 
pose, but from patriotism. Ilis letter to Mr. Maguire stated 
expressly that he resigned in order not to throw any obstrue- 
tion in the way of the great measure now before Parliament. 
Well, no doubt that was a good motive in itself, but it was a 
very inconsequent good motive. If it had had any teaning 
in it, it would have led him not to embarrass the Government 
by Fenian sentiments and praise of assassins before. Tho 
natural inference is that it has no meaning in it, that he had 
been rather anxious to test how far the forbearance of the 
Government would go, with the view of discrediting it by his 
Fenian friendship, and that this motive ceased directly he 
found that he had reached the limits of that forbearance. 

But interpret it as we will, the occurrence has been one of the 
worst of the recent omens forLreland. [thas shown us once more 
how inveterate is the sympathy of the people of the great Celtic 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s crime, in the eyes of 
not his 
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cities with rebellion. 
the people of Cork, is, as Mr. Downing implied, 
using the words he did, but his resigning without defying 
the House of Commons. * Aiter his conduct this day,” said 
Mr. Downing, after hearing the letter to Mr. Maguire, “he 
will have no chance of re-election by the people of Cork,” and 
there is too much reason to fear that this really expressed the 
tone of the local feeling. The people themselves would have 
done precisely as Mr. O'Sullivan did,—use the most violent 
language, and then give way in a popular contest with the 
Government precisely as Mr. O'Sullivan gave way; but they 
are not the better pleased on this account at their representa- 
tive man’s conduct. While Mr. O'Sullivan was buoyed up by 
the popular sympathy in Cork, he fancied he could defy the 
House of Commons. When he arrived in London, his moral 
courage oozed out of him, as the Fenian courage oozes out 
when the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended. The hostile 
sentiment is as deep and active as ever, but there is no per- 
tinacity in carrying its wishes through. Ireland shrieks, and 
England laughs at the ‘much cry and little wool; and both 
the shrieking and the laughing are as bad as they can be, each 
stimulating the other. Yet it looks as if both shrieking and 
laughing would go on to the end of the chapter. Directly the 
House understood on Tuesday that the Mayor had really given 
giggle like a tittering girl. 
Mr. Maguire was received with almost childish laughter, 
for either raising his voice rather oddly and suddenly in 
‘Speak up!’ as he himself believes, or for 


answer to criess of 
“My dearest Maguire,” iustead of “ My 
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dear Mr. Maguire,” as the Times believes. 
was received with a burst of laughter for saying that from 
what he knew of Mr. O'Sullivan, “anything he said he would 
do might be relied on.” Mr. Gladstone’s happy mixture of 
dignity, clearness, firmness, and courtesy of manner, in 
announcing the intention of the Government caused the only 
clear interval in the rather unmeaning hilarity of the House. 
Honourable members giggled at sclemn Mr. Newdegate. They 
did not giggle,—no man ever did,—at Colonel Wilson Patten ; 
but they half-giggled at the pompous Mr. Bouverie, roared out 
a peal of laughter at Mr. Downing, who spoke of the Mayor 
of Cork’s having destroyed his own prospect of re-election by 
his conduct that day, and had a final giggle when Sir P. 
Burrell asked, in a sepulchral voice from under the gallery, 
who was to pay the expenses of the witnesses and counsel 
in attendance, and Mr. Gladstone pointed to Mr. Lowe. The 
wet Irish squib had put them into a giggling mood,—a mood 
which will not decrease the aversion of the Irish people for 
the Imperial Parliament. 

This tendency to melodramatic excess in Irish feeling, and 
its almost uniform tendency to end in an anticlimax like this, 
which always inspires a feeling of amused contempt in Eng- 
land, is one of the deepest roots of the mischief between the 
two countries. We do not see how it is to be cured while 
Irish declamation is so irrepressible, so irresponsible, and so 
much beyond the occasion, and England regards it with so 
little seriousness, and forgets that though it does not mean dying 
for Ireland on the slightest provocation, it does mean undying 
irritation against England. There is nothing in the world 
more difficult than for a proud, taciturn, tenacious nation of 
no susceptibility to govern efficiently a vain and variable 
nation of quick susceptibility. The antipathy is always 
coming out between them, and as for governing them as we 
govern ourselves, that only means governing them as they hate 
most to be governed. What the Irish need is a scientific, 
rigid, and somewhat showy administration of justice, with some- 
thing for the feelings of the Irish people to fasten on as appealing 
to Irish prejudices. What we like is groping, local, substantial 
justice, administered by known persons with little fuss. How is 
England ever to satisfy Ireland by giving Ireland English 
methods of government? We are satisfied that it is not only 
on the Church question, but on many others, that we must 
lay aside our deep-rooted belief that nothing is so good for 
every other country as English institutions, if we are ever to 
find a fair outlet for the excesses of Irish feeling, without 
drawing all the outpourings upon ourselves. 





IMPERIALISM IN NEW YORK. 


PAPER has recently been started in New York which is 
d worth a little deseription if only as a literary curiosity. 
It is addressed apparently to the well-to-do alone, the price 
for eight badly printed pages being fivepence, and the proprie- 
tors despising advertisements. It calls itself the /mperialist, 
and its avowed object is to advocate the conversion of the 
American Republic into a monarchy, with an Emperor at its 
head. The theory of its conductors,—all men, it is evident. 
of education and ability,—is, that the Democratic system is 
excellent for small communities, for the township or the 
county where the “individual members are for the most part 
of simple lives and religious habits of thought, each holding 
himself personally responsible in the performance of his civic 
duties to the unseen Higher Power,” though even in 
such communities a certain homogeneity in race, religion, 
and customs is indispensable to success; but that when 
States grow great and populations excitable, ‘“ power floats 
upwards,” concentrates itself in the hands of million- 
aires and demagogues till all institutions become cor- 
rupt, and the only remedy is Czsarism or hereditary 
monarchy. This stage has, according to the Imperialist, 
been reached in the Union, where every institution and sec- 
tion of society is becoming corrupt, and its writers devote 
themselves to proving their position. Sometimes by eloquent 
denunciation, sometimes by contemptuous sarcasm, they ex- 
pose every political abuse, from the practice of bribing judges 
to that of admitting courtesans into the reception-room of the 
Senate. Sometimes the charges are made by themselves, more 
frequently they are quoted from official reports, or from journals 
devoted to the existing reyime, but the effect is always the same, 
to show that all the worst vices of aristocratic government have 
reappeared in the United States, accompanied by a pecuniary 
corruption from which the less popular government is usually 


free, and their deduction is always one, that only a monarch | 
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can be trusted to act without a single eye to his personal 
‘interest. Every public body in the Union is charged with 
jshameless rapacity, the central Legislature no more escaping 
than that of New York, which has just been accused by a 
Commission appointed by its own body of selling laws for 
money. Contrasts are drawn between the taxation of England 
or France and the United States, and it is shown that the 
Union is by far the most highly taxed of the three, while. 
| says the critic savagely, in France the Treasury gets the money 
}and in America the corrupt official. Bad specimens of the Euro- 
| pean aristocracy are described, and then the people are asked 
whether they do not know General This and Senator That, 
whom they themselves elected, to be a great deal worse, 
Sometimes the argument is a joke, like this,—*‘It is the glory 
of America that every citizen is eligible to office. Even the 
records of the police-courts cannot stand in the path of the 
| candidate; but more frequently it takes the form of a 
jeremiad, a wail over the degenerating character of the 
Republic :—** Not one of all the despotisms of the Old World 
employs such a locust swarm of officials, and not one has its 
various business so infamously ill done, and yet we bow like 
Issachar under our double burden, national ass that we are, 
and dream that we are ‘free.’ Free from what? Free to 
do what? Free to be what? Free to vote for the nominees 
of men with whom we dare not, for our individual goo 
names, be seen arm-in-arm on the street. Free to be ruled 
by professional gamblers and political harlots. Free to be 
the world’s contempt and the adventurer’s treasure- 
house. Free to stick our heads in the sands of time and 
refuse to see that the pursuing fates are close upon us, 
and that wiser and stronger hands are ready to write the 
epitaph of our childish make-believe and illusion.” The 
enormous corruption to which the grants of public land 
have given rise is all credited to democratic institutions, and 
twenty journals of mark are quoted to prove that throughout 
the Union Washington is denounced as a Pandemonium, in 
which all the meaner and grosser vices are levers of success, 
in which corruption is rampant, and the very Senate will 
sanction the appointment of men to high office to whom the 
Senators would not speak. 

All this, of course, does not mean that America is inclining 
towards Imperialism, or hereditary monarchy, or any other 
radical and permanent change in the form of Government ; but 
it does, we suspect, mean that the growing discontent of the 
people is at last finding voice; that the frightful condition of 
the cities, where law seems almost powerless, judgments are 
bought and sold, and the citizens dare not trust their munici- 
palities with the control of their own police ; the colossal frauds 
on the revenue, frauds which in any European country would 
be punished by penal servitude ; the easy and swift rise of men 
who are distrusted by the very communities who elect them, 
are producing a wide-spread discontent, which extends from 
New York to California, and which, as usual with men of 
English blood, takes the form at first of grim and somewhat 
dangerous satire or denunciation. We imagine that the 
Imperial idea is simply started in order to express this feeling, 
to enable keen men to denounce abuses, and more especially 
abuses in the Republican or dominant party, from an outside 
point of view. Their detached position enables them to speak 
with greater freedom, and the abuse and threats addressed to 
them, the menaces of personal violence, and the efforts made. 
as they allege, to prevent the circulation of the Jmperialist by 
post, and even to indict the journal, show that they have in 
sporting phrase “established a raw”’ in the great mass of 
corruption they are attacking. Of course, they exaggerate ; 
but it is a noteworthy fact that the severest denunciations 
they publish are not their own, but are culled from old- 
established and popular papers, even the J/era/d furnish- 
ing some of the strongest instances. They have the 
secret sympathy of a large class of men who, like Senator 
Sprague, are growing impatient of millionaire power, of the 
despotism of the Rings, and of the wretched way the Govern- 
ment is served by the rascally politicians it is compelled to 
appoint ; and they have also the support of a still larger class, 
the artizans, who, throughout the Union, feel a new pressure, 
a new difficulty in living pleasantly, and who, from New York 
to San Francisco, are fuming, and fretting, and listening to 
any one who promises a way out of their difficulties. Power, 
of course, does not rest with them, but the sense of wrong is, 
we suspect, slowly penetrating to the governing class of 
America,—the yeomanry, who insisted on General Grant's 
election, and who are bitterly disappointed by his failure to 
emancipate himself from the trading politicians. Should it 
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reach them fully before it is too late, all may yet be changed, 
for they have the power to alter everything ; and the way to 
make it reach them is that adopted by the Jmperialist, to 
expose unsparingly from a separate point of view the pecuniary 
corruption which is the vice of modern American Democracy. 
The masses never like that. They cannot share in the spoil, 
they grow envious of the luxury by which the corrupt com- 
pensate themselves for the loss of self-respect, and they feel the 
pressure of the taxation by which the waste is supplied. Their 
mode of remedying the evil when they are once aroused will not 
be to create a Cesar, but to withdraw the right of voting from 
all men not born and educated in the States, and then elect 
representatives pledged before all things to personal honesty,— 
the policy, in fact, of the old Knownothing party which was, 
for a time, supreme in Massachusetts. Our only doubt is 
whether they will awake in time, or will permit the corrup- 
tion to proceed in the cities till the honest section of society 
are compelled to take the law, as in San Francisco, into their 
own hands. The entire affair is one which well deserves the 
study of all politicians. Many dangers have been attributed 
to democracy, but against this particular one, the frightful 
development it seems to give to the “ inebriate thirst to know 
what wealth is,’’ is novel, and seems to us the most formidable 
of all. ‘Reds’ in Europe don’t steal. 








CARLYLE, THE PROPHET. 

LETTER, now twenty years old, from Mr. Carlyle to a 
A lady who had been troubled in mind about the future state, 
was published last Saturday in the early edition of the Pall Mall 
It is a very characteristic specimen of his soberer 
mauner. There is nothing wild or maledictory about it, as there 
has been about not a few of his more recent pronunciamentos. At 
the same time, it has all the most striking features of his invari- 
able style of dealing both with Heaven and Earth. Mr. Carlyle 
has always been to literature something like what Turner was 
to landscape. Both had an early style of great simplicity and 
beauty, in which, however, the great stores of latent power 

were but imperfectly indicated. Both had a middle style of 
remarkable splendour, in which, however, nature is uniformly 
represented as displaying an intensity of colour and a vividness 
of effect which is at least her rarest mood. Both have had a later 
style, in which the colours have been brilliant, violent, turbid, and 
confused, their productions reminding us rather of those Hindoo 
mythologies in which chaos is described as being churned by 
superhuman powers till it separates into Heaven and Earth, than 
of the quiet skies and, if not tranquil, at least by no means 
fiercely-tossing and foaming humanity, of our own genera- 
tion. ‘Turner's picture of the ‘“‘ Angel Standing in the Sun” 
might well be regarded as the pictorial analogue of some 
of Mr. Carlyle’s * Latter-Day’ addresses, or his ‘ Occasional 
Thoughts on the Nigger Question,’ or his ‘Shooting Niagara ; 
and After.’ There are the same confused and confusing splendours 
of conception, the same vaguenesses of execution, the same visionary 
excitement of brain, the same startling presentation of the glory of 
the impossible, in both. But this private prophecy of Mr. Carlyle’s 
belongs, in style at least, rather to the end of his middle period, 
than to the uncontrolled licence of moral colour characteristic of 
his latter days. Yetit contains, as indeed all his greater writings 
contain, the clearest evidence of those elements of his nature 
which have led to his later extravagances. It is worth noting that 
Mr. Carlyle, even in his many graphic pictures of human beings, 
—(which he prefers to paint, as the analytic chemist’s spectroscope 
paints the substances which it analyzes, by one or two bright or 
dark lines, as the case may be),—always resolves them back 
again into simple but undefined energies,—fiery or earthly,— 
the effect of which is at once infinitely less complex, and also 
infinitely more exciting, if not blinding, to the eye of the 
Spectator, than the actual men as we spell them out from the 
actual story of their lives. Ilis remarkable picture of Stirling, 
the “beautiful soul-pulsing auroras,” of Coleridge's monologue 
with its mystic drone of “ ommject” and “summiject,” and 
its sunny islands of lucid thought, will occur to every 
one; but of these figures Mr. Carlyle spoke with the full- 
ness of personal knowledge. Where he has deciphered a 
man by study and imagination chiefly, as in his picture of Crom- 
well, or Napoleon, or even Johnson, or Goethe (whom, though he 
knew him personally, he has painted more from the impressions pro- 
duced by literary study than from those of personal acquaintance), 
this spectro-analytic style, which reduces men to a few dark or 
fiery elements of half-impersonal energy, is still more pronounced. 


Gazette. 


We all know the features of this impressive but also excessive, this 
shadowy and sometimes lurid, but also large and vivid, style of paint- 
ing,—a style too peculiar and sometimes grotesque not to have been 
so much imitated that the faults of the disciples have tended to 
alienate our sympathies from the master. Here is a specimen :— 
“« His grand excellency,” wrote Mr. Carlyle of Goethe, ‘‘ was this, 
—that he was genuine. As his primary faculty, the basis of all 
others, was Intellect, depth and force of Vision ; so his primary 
virtue was Justice, was the courage to be just. A giant's strength 
we admired in him; yet strength ennobled into softest mildness, even 
like that ‘silent rock-bound strength of a world,’ on whose bosom, 
which rests on the adamant, grow flowers. ‘The greatest of hearts 
was also the bravest, fearless, unwearied, pre-eminently invincible.” 
That is Mr. Carlyle’s least shadowy, least impersonal, least disper- 
sive, and indefinite style of portraiture. Yet even there we have 
‘the adamant,’ and ‘ the flowers,’ the large naturalistic metaphor, 
the vague image of a few great qualities looming through a sheen. 
of mist and sunlight, rather than a delineation. 

And, of course, what Mr. Carlyle is in conceiving and describ- 
ing man, he is toa much more remarkable degree in speaking of 
the mysteries of Heaven and Hell. Iis imagination spurns both 
complexity and limitation. He cannot endure not to believe. 
He cannot endure to believe in anything beyond the vaguest 
Immensities of moral possibility. In ‘the Eternities,’ ‘the 
Infinitudes,’ * the Veracities,’ ‘the Unveracities,’"—in a word, in 
the penumbra, as you may say, of human life, i.c., the part of it 
neither quite in shadow nor quite in light, but *‘ shot” with wide, 
shadowy streaks of alternate hope and fear, Mr. Carlyle prefers to 
bow his head. ‘That he thinks lightly of all the definite declara- 
tions of revelation, it is easy enough to see. ‘The letter to which 
we have alluded would alone show it. ‘The question that per- 
plexes you,” he writes in it [the question of a future life], ‘is one 
that no man can answer. You may comfort yourself by reflecting 
that it is by its nature insoluble to human creatures, that what 
human creatures mainly have to do with such a question is to get 
it well put to rest, suppressed if not answered, that so their life 
and its duties may be attended to without impediment from it. 
Such questions in this our earthly existence are many.” Every- 
where Mr. Carlyle speaks reverently of Christ, but he sublimes 
Him, too, into an agency of vague, shadowy, moral sublimity. 
In musing over Goethe's grave, he moralizes how the Word of man 
(uttered Thought of man) is still “a magic formula whereby he 
rules the world.” “Do not the winds and waters and all tumul- 
tuous powers, inanimate and animate,” he asks, ‘‘ obey him?” 
And the illustration of this is not Christ upon the raging lake, but 
the steamships of our own century? ‘ A poor, quite mechanical 
Magician speaks; and fire-winged ships cross the oceau at his 
bidding.” ‘Then he goes on, “ Or mark, above all, that ‘raging 
of the nations,’ wholly in contention, desperation, and dark, 
chaotic fury; how the meek voice of a Hebrew Martyr and 
Redeemer stills it into order, and a savage Earth becomes kind 
and beautiful, and the habitation of horrid cruelty a temple of 
peace. ‘The true Sovereign of the world, who moulds the world, 
like soft wax, according to his pleasure, is he who lovingly 
sees into the world, the inspired Thinker, whom in these 
days, we name Poet. ‘The true Sovereign is the Wise Man.” 
Obviously Mr. Carlyle’s worship is given to the moral In- 
definite. In his sphere of faith the “light is neither clear nor 
dark.” He loves a looming form, he distrusts a clear figure. He 
cannot endure a definite doctrine. Ile never reduces man to the 
level of nature, for the moral law is with him infinitely higher 
than nature. But he does reduce man to a sort of embodiment of 
wild moral anarchies, or imposing moral harmonies. With all 
his clear recognition of the forces of right and wrong, he likes to 
have the vast shadowy elemental forces of nature as his type of 
human motive and volition. He fills up the interior world, behind 
the will, with images derived from the primeval powers creative 
and destructive. His whole soul revolts against the limitations of 
doctrine or logic. He almost despises human thought directly it 
becomes ‘‘articulate.” While it is inarticulate and dumb he bows 
his head before it. Note how he instructs his correspondent as to 
the doctrine of future reward or punishment :— 

“* There are two things,’ says the German philosopher, ‘that strike 
me dumb—the starry firmament (pa/pahb/y infinite), and the sense of 
right and wrong in man.’ Who ever follows out that ‘dumb’ thought 
will come upon the origin of our conceptions of heaven and hell—of an 
infinitude of merited happiness, and an infinitude of merited woe—and 
have much to reflect upon under an aspect considerably changed. 
Consequences good and evil, blessed and accursed, it is very clear, do 
follow from all our actions here below, and prolong, and propagate, and 


spread themselves into the infinite, or beyond our calculation and con- 
ception ; but whether the notion of reward and penalty be not, on the 





whole, rather a Awan one, transferred to that immense divine fact, bas 
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been doubtful to many. Add this consideration, which the best philoso- 
phy teaches us, ‘that the very consequences (not to speak of the penalties 
at all) of evi/ actions die away and become abolished long before eternity 
ends; and it is only the consequences of good actions that are eternal— 
for these are in harmony with the laws of this universe, and add them- 
selves to it, and co-operate with it for ever; while all that is in dishar- 
mony with it must necessarily be without continuance and soon fall 
dead'—as perhaps you have heard in the sound of a Scottish psalm 
amid the mountains, the true notes alone support one another, and the 
psalm which was discordant enough near at hand, is a perfect melody 
when heard from afar.” 
How strange the struggle here between Mr. Carlyle’s old childish 
faith where he speaks of ‘‘ the infinitude of merited woe,” and his 
newer doctrine of ‘*the best philosophy,” that ‘‘ the very conse- 
quences (not to speak of the penalties at all) of evil actions die 
away and become abolished, ”—between his childish belief in 
reward and retribution, and his maturer hint that rewards and 
penalties are rather erroneous human ideas! Surely, if sin there 
be at all—in the old deep sense of a free and voluntary violation of 
an inward law of righteousness, the memory of sin, even though 
repented and forgiven, must be a penalty as eternal as the mind 
which contains it; and that solvent of ‘ the best philosophy,” by 
the application of which Mr. Carlyle hopes to get rid of his first, 
truer, and deeper, though definite conviction, that there may be 
an ‘‘infinitude of merited woe,” can hardly be held, even by 
himself, to effect its purpose. Probably what he really meant to 
plunge into that region of sublime haze in which he wraps our 
life, was the doctrine of any continuous personal existence at 
all. Ife never for a moment hesitates to assert the difference 
between right and wrong. There, at least, Mr. Carlyle is 
as definite as he is intense. But beyond this he cannot 
endure to define. A thought loses its fascination for his 
imagination the moment its boundaries are sharply illuminated. 
He ends this letter pretty much as he began it,—‘‘ On the whole, 
I must account it but a morbid weak imagination that shudders 
over this wondrous divine universe as a place of despair to any 
creature ; and contrariwise, a most degraded human sense, sunk 
down to the region of the brutal (however common it be) that 
in any case remains blind to the infinite difference there ever 
is between right and wrong for a human creature—or God’s law 
and the Devil's law ;” that is,—as we understand our Chelsea 
prophet’s spirit, though not his words,—though any intellect which 
sees less than the infinitude of the distinction between right and 
wrong in the wonders of creation, is brutal and degraded, yet any 
that sees more, that believes that God has really shone out of dark- 
ness into the human heart, and created there an orderly world of 
divine truth, as full of organic distinction, and law, and growth, as 
the world of nature itself, limits the mystic grandeur of the 
universe by his credulous definition, and makes it less glorious in 
making it less shadowy and undefined. 

Itis curious that Mr. Carlyle, while admiring as profoundly as he 


does every man who builds upon a new principle of order, who | 


abolishes an existing anarchy, in human life, should seem always 
to wish to refer that creative and ordering power to vaguely fer- 


menting instincts of genius, rather than to clear and luminous | 
purpose. But he does precisely the same in his theology. While | 


insisting perpetually on the minute beauty of the divine order of 
the universe, he cannot bear to refer it back to any defiuite divine 
character and will; he loves to think of it as produced less by pur- 
pose and thought, and minute love, than by grand vague forces, 
which he calls the Immensities and Eternities, and the rest; and 
evidently he thinks he should worship less profoundly than he 
does, if he could see through that mystic, shadowy penumbra of 
the universe in which he loves to bow his head, into the clear soft 
light of Christ. 





SOCIETY FOR THE MARRIED. 

WRITER in the last number of the Cornhill, who discourses 
ih pleasantly and sensibly upon dinner-giving, calls attention 
incidentally to a grievance on which we wish he had expatiated a 
little more. This is the gradual decay, tending almost to extinc- 
tion, of anything like ** society,” or sociable meetings-together, of 
the ‘ grown-ups,” except at dinner. ‘The boys and girls do very 
well. ‘Chey can dance, when the Vicar of Kingston and the 
architects of modern houses will let them, just as heartily as of old; 
they are paid in smiles, and the little successes and failures of the 
social drama, and they have the full benefit of the only great 
sociable innovation of our day,—the croquet party,—the best 
device for facilitating flirtation under innocent circumstances dis- 
covered by the genius of this century, better even than dancing, 


vulgar. The statue of Hymen ought to be displaced by 
that of the owner of Cashiobury. Croquet costs nothing either, 
or very little, and does not admit of the collection of those 
crowds which in a ball-room tend to make the competition so 
severe. Every lass and lad gets a fair chance, and that, we take 
it, when we are tired of fibbing, we shall acknowlede to be the 
true and the very proper end of half our social arrangements, 
The boys and girls are not to be pitied in our day, but their 
seniors decidedly are. ‘They like meeting each other too, and ag 
things are at present arranged they never get a chance. The 
old form of “party,”"—an evening entertainment, given ia 
the professional classes to ten or twelve friends and 
their wives, with chat and cards and possibly music in 
a far-away room, and a supper afterwards, half substantial, 
half trifling, and altogether cosy, unceremonious, aud uncrowded, 
after a desperate attempt to maintain itself in country towns, is, 
we are told, finally dying away. In London it is unheard of, 
Card parties are a thing of the past. Men play cards as much as 
ever, but it is with each other at clubs or in little reunions 
dedicated to cards; but the old way of producing perhaps four 
eard-tables, and seating two-thirds of those assembled to play 
amidst conversation for light stakes, has entirely disappeared. In 
half the towns of England such an assemblage would be considered 
slightly improper or vulgar, and clergymen under fifty would not 
go, and the new generation would exclaim that they could not 
possibly take part in anything so tiresome. ‘hey don’t know 
how pleasant the passages and conservatories were when the 
old folks became absorbed. Dinner parties remain, ‘and 
are rather perhaps more frequent than of old, wine-drinking 
having become milder; but even they are getting spoiled, as has 
been elsewhere remarked, by the habit of dispersing too early. 
It is proper to go away just when dinner and wine and talk have 
thawed everybody till they really enjoy themselves, and can talk 
without thinking of what they are saying, perhaps after forty the 
most distinctly enjoyable of all recreations. People are either 
going to an evening party, or think it right to look as if they were, 
or are tired because they have been yesterday and will be to- 
morrow, or at all events yield for one reason or another, till an 
etiquette has been established, and dinner from a sociable mode of 
intercourse becomes a ceremony, more or less pleasant perhaps, 
‘but not half as pleasant as it might be, and incomparably less 
pleasant than suppers, for example, might be made, if they were 
| not prevented by the imbecile custom of attending ‘ at-homes,” 
| or other evening gatherings, organized for people who come after 
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| dinner. 
| The rise of this form of evening entertainment will one day 
| furnish a curious chapter in English social history. {t is the only 

instance that we know of of a distinctly disagrecable mode of 

entertainment, admitted and recognized to be disagreeable, obtain- 
‘ing a permanent an] apparently unassailable place in society. 
|The at-home secures no one end whatever, either of pleasure, or 
society, or even of ostentation. Nobody with the faintest idea 
| of what constitutes amusement would deliberately throw open 


' her rooms to a miscellancous crowd of people much too great 
for comfort, who, when there, have nothing to do except 
‘recognize such acquaintance as they happen to know; or, if 
women, to exhibit their toilettes under circumstances distinctly 
unfavourable to effect. Conversation, except in the briefest 
sentences, is impossible, flirtation, even for the young, 
nearly out of the question, the heat makes exertion un- 
‘pleasant, the numbers make locomotion difficult, lions, if there 
are any, cannot be studied, music cannot be heard, ‘there 
| is literally nothing to be done save await in patient weariness the 
| fitting moment for escape. Women may sometimes enjoy the 
| chance of making a sensation, but no rational man was ever heard 
to describe these assemblages except in tones cither of despondency 
| or disiike. As a mode of calling, the ‘‘ reception” is the most 
!inconvenient and wasteful of time that could be conceived, 
‘the guest, as it were, being his own card, more especially 
as the host and hostess are of all in the rooms necessarily 
the least accessible; as a mode of meeting acquaintance it is 
| decidedly the most annoying, for you meet your enemies as well 
/as your friends, the bores, who even there can bore you, as well 
| as those who anywhere else would be delightful ; and a mode of 
/amusement, or of securing conversation, it does not pretend to 
be. ‘Those who give the entertainment are weary to death ; those 
who attend it bored to bitterness; yet it continues to be given, 
‘and will, till some leader of society revolts, continue to be 
'attended. Perhaps he will revolt some day, for the system is, 


. J > “ * . _ “ 
for while it as healthy, it dispenses with late hours, introduces’ after all, a concession to democracy, an effort to create an outer 


real light, makes painting impossible, 


and oyver-dressing | society in which people for whom you care nothing may be 
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admitted without too much of their presence. The Coruhill 
reviewer says the fashion was started by officials, and that to 
them it may be useful, as enabling them to see men whom other- 
wise they would not see; but we doubt if even this much can be 
said with truth in its favour. They do not, and cannot, ‘‘ see” 
their guests, except as they might see them in the street, 
while the guests scarcely make the attempt to do more than 
bow and get out of the way of people they perceive to be 
overburdened by an attempt at the impossible. All the 
system enables officials to do is to ‘recognize the exist- 
ence” of people whom otherwise they would have no oppor- 
tunity of recognizing, and who either are or are supposed to be 
flattered by such recognition, and that is not much, serves no 
serious purpose, is not worth the destruction of real society caused 
by the example, which because great people set it, little people, with- 
the faintest excuse even of a circle too large for any other recog- 
nition to be possible, so eagerly imitate. It is, we suppose, 
pleasant to some people to have cards from a grandee, even 
if the cards only entitle them to be bored to death for an hour in 
the company of people they either do not-know, or knowing do not 
care toseejust then ; andany method of securing “ social influence ” 
is valuable to those who secure it, or is at all events supposed to 
be, which is the same thing. ‘There are people still who think 
that this social influence is all-important, especially to politicians, 
and they may be right; but we suspect Mr. Disraeli knew best 
when he sketched Lady St. Julians and her explanations of Mr. 
Trenchard’s vote, that social influence exercised in this form, at all 
events, isa female delusion. At all events, that is no excuse for the 
imitators, who have no rank to confer by their bows, and who in 
fact are merely exacting a little homage for themselves at a great ex- 
penditure of time, trouble, and temper to their friends. So extreme 
is the masculine distaste for these assemblies, that in the long run 
there will, we suspect, be rebellion, the men declining to obey, and 
so converting the whole affair into a rivalry of female toilettes, which 
with no men to admire them will be felt to be trouble thrown away. 
Meanwhile, the system has killed true society in the great cities, 
and has driven men into a belief, of all others the one most 
fatal, that social intercourse is of itself the dreariest and least 
rewarding of the so-called pleasures without which, as Sir C. 
Lewis said, life would be so endurable. 

But some lady who sends out cards will exclaim, ‘ Where is 
the remedy?’ There is none if she is determined to keep an ‘‘ outer 
list,” for in modern society any arrangement which takes in hun- 
dreds must result in crowds, weariness, and dissatisfaction. ‘The 
true remedy, and the only one, is to ask only those you want to 
see, twenty, or less, at a time, and take a little trouble to convert 
what will else be a dull gathering into a genuine ‘‘circle,” in the 
old sense, for that evening. ‘That would involve, no doubt, many 
parties, much time, much trouble; but then society cannot be 
organized, if all those petty selfishnesses are to have their full 
sway. If you want to be quiet, and comfortable, and at leisure, 
don’t give the parties at all. ‘The world will go round the sun, 
nevertheless. And the system would, no doubt, involve a great weed- 
ing of the list, —the real essential to any reform. Society has become 
so vast that it is becoming disorganized by its own size. Nobody 
in the world ever really cared about five hundred people, even as 
acquaintances; and the sooner that fact is recognized and acted 
on, the sooner will there be a possibility of society for the married. 
That will not be in our time, for at the root of the mischief lies 
that absence of independence, that habit of imitation, which 
every movement of the modern world tends to intensify, till the 
man who lives his own life instead of living other people’s, is 
already set down as “ peculiar,” “‘ crotchetty,” or “ odd.” 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—_~>— 
CI.—LINCOLNSHIRE. 


(CoNncLUSION.) 


OSTON, whose name is now much more generally known in 
connection with its great offshoot in New England, is a 
seaport, situated on the river Witham (called by Leland the 
Lindis), about five miles from its mouth, and 28 south-east of 
Lincoln. The river divides the town into two nearly equal parts, 
with a long street on each bank, from each of which diverge 
several others. Its origin is unknown, and its early history very 
fragmentary. According to Stukeley, the Romans built a fort at 
the entrance of the Witham, and had a ferry over the river at 
Redstone Gowt, about a furlong distance from the south entrance 
of the present town, and an old Roman foundation was dug up 





there, with an urn containing ashes, a small pot with an ear to it, 
an iron key, and an urn lined with lead, full of red earth and 
bones. Antiquaries believe the site of the present town to be 
identical with the Yeeanho, or Icanho, of the Saxon Chronicle, 
where St. Botolph is said to have built a monastery in 654, which 
existed till the county was ravaged by the Danes in 870, and that 
henee the town, which grew up around the monastery, was called 
Botolph's-town, contracted to Bos-ton. 

Ilowever this may be, it is certain that during the period 
immediately following the Norman Conquest the town must have 
become a very flourishing seaport. A church existed here in 
1090, and in the year 1204, in the levy of the Qu/nzitme,—a duty 
raised on the fifteenth part of land and goods at the several ports 
of England,—Boston paid the second sum in amount—£780, 
London paying £836. Iu the fifth year of this reign (John’s), 
the town was incorporated. Succeeding charters granted it 
several fresh privileges aud immunities. A great annual fair was 
at an early period held here, which was resorted to in the 
thirteenth century from Norwich, Bridlington, and Craven. 
Articles of dress, wine, and groceries formed part of its commerce. 
In 1281 part of the town was destroyed by fire, and in 1286 part 
of it, together with the surrounding country, suffered much from 
an inundation. Still during the Plantagenet period its shipping 
was so considerable that it furnished 17 ships and 360 men towards 
an armament for the invasion of Brittany, and numbered the 
twelfth in point of vessels among the 82 ports which were assessed. 
Under an Act of 27th of Edward IIL, it became a staple for wool, 
woolfells, leather, and lead ; and about the same time its property 
was increased by several Hanseatic merchants settling and establish- 
ing a guild here; but a shock was given to it again by their emigra- 
tion about a century later, in consequence of a violent quarrel 
with the townsmen, attended with bloodshed. From this time 
the commerce of the port began to fall off rapidly. According to 
Leland, in his time (1530), the * staple” and ‘ stilliard” houses 
still remained, though the port had much declined, and a building 
remained down to modern times, in the bight of the river, called 
the Stellyard, or Steelyard, the old custom-house of the port. The 
Dissolution of the religious houses gave another blow to the pro- 
sperity of the town, which had benefited largely by several within 
or near it. A house of Dominicans or Black Friars was estab- 
lished at Boston in the early part of the thirteenth century ; in 
1288 their church was burnt down in a riot, but was after- 
wards reconstructed. The Carmelites had a priory here, founded 
in 1301 ; the Augustine Friars had one, founded in 1307; and the 
Franciscans or Grey Friars had one, founded in 1332. ‘Their sites 
were granted to the Corporation of Boston at the Dissolution, as 
were the possessions of several Guilds. ‘The Guild of St. Botolph 
was a fraternity of merchauts, with only mercantile objects. The 
Guild of the Blessed Mary was partly religious. Its hall is now 
used by the Corporation for public purposes. The Guild of St. 
Peter and St. Paul was a religious establishment, and had a chapel 
or an altar in the parish church. St. George’s Guild wasa trading 
community. ‘The most remarkable existing building in the town 
is the parish church of St. Botolph, erected in 1309. It is the 
largest church without aisles in the kingdom, being 382 feet by 
98 feet within the walls. ‘Its tower, called ‘ Boston Stump,’ is 
263 feet high, and built on the same plan as that of Antwerp. It 
is capped with an octagonal transparent lantern of very beauti- 
ful construction, which forms a very important landmark on 
this low coast, being visible at 40 miles’ distance.” Another 
church, that of St. John’s, was taken down centuries ago, but ita 
churchyard is still used for interments. 

Henry VIIL., in the thirty-seventh year of his reign, granted 
the town a new charter of incorporation, under the designation of 
‘the Mayor and Burgesses of Boston,” with two weekly markets 
and two annual fairs, with power during the latter to hold courts 
of Pie Poudre. In 1547 Boston first sent two representatives to 
the House of Commons. ‘ Philip and Mary, in the first year of 
their reign, endowed the Corporation with a rich grant of lands 
and messuages, which, rendered more valuable by subsequent 
inclosure Acts, has given the Corporation 511 acres of land.” 
An endowment of lands for a grammar-school was made in January, 
1555, but the school was not erected till the ninth of Elizabeth. 
That Queen empowered the Corporation to hold a Courtof Admiralty 
for the port and creeks of Boston, giving them power to levy certain 
duties on ships entering the ‘‘ Norman Deep,” and in the reign of 
James I. still further privileges were granted. In- 1571, Boston 
suffered much from a violent tempest, and during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century and in 1625 it was visited by the plague. 
It was for some time the head-quarters of the Parliament in this 
county during the civil wars of Charles I., and near to it, at 
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Donnington, Colonel Cavendish, the Cavalier, gained a victory 
over the Parliamentarians. 

The prosperity of Boston rapidly declined during the eighteenth 
century, owing chiefly to neglect in keeping the navigation of the 
Witham clear, and at last the trade became almost extinct. ‘In 
1721, vessels of 250 tons could discharge at the town; in 1751, 
sloops of 6 feet draught could not come up except at springs.” 
After this time extensive drainages of the neighbouring lands, by 
which 66,000 acres were reclaimed, awakened attention to the 
state of the navigation of the river, and under special Acts of 
Parliament it has been so much improved that “ vessels of 120 
tons come up to the town, whence the navigation is continued up to 
Lincoln by small steamers and barges. A sluice was also erected, 
to detain the water above the town. The navigation to Lincoln 
is extended,” as we have seen, ‘‘ by the Fossdyke Canal, to the 
Trent at Torksey, and thence either by still water, or river naviga- 
tion, to Gainsborough, Nottingham, and Derby.” ‘The foreign 
trade is chiefly confined to the importation from the Baltic of 
timber, hemp, tar, pitch, and iron. ‘The coasting trade is chiefly 
in the export of corn, wool, and other agricultural products, 
return cargoes consisting of coal and manufactured goods.” ‘‘ On 
the 31st of December, 1863, there belonged to the port of Boston 
82 sailing vessels of and under 50 tons, and 47 above 50 tons, and 
two small steamers of 33 tons’ burden.” ‘The manufactures are 
mostly confined to sail-cloth, canvas, and sacking ; there are two 
iron and brass foundries, and two shipyards, where vessels of 
200 tons are built ;” there are markets twice a week, and four fairs 
during the year for sheep, fat and horned cattle, and horses. 
** Immense numbers of the finest cattle and sheep are sold at these 
fairs, the town being in the centre of one of the richest grazing 
districts in the kingdom.” ‘‘'The town is well built, and contains 
many good dwelling-houses and shops, and extensive granaries and 
warehouses.” The two portions are connected together by an iron 
bridge, opened in 1837, consisting of a single arch of eighty-six 
and a half feet span. Boston is a railway station. ‘There are 
petty sessions there, and several other courts; and chapels for all 
the principal denominations of Christians ; and several public and 
charitable schools, established at various periods from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century. The population, which in 1801 was 
5,926, in 1861 was 14,712. 

Gainsborough, with which market-town we must conclude our 
notice of the urban history of Lincolnshire, consists chiefly of one 
long street running along the right bank of the river Trent, which 
is tidal up to this point, about 21 miles from where it falls into the 
estuary of the Humber, and 15 miles north-west from Lincoln. 
Genishuruh (as it is called in the Savon Chronicle) was the spot where 
Sweyn or Swend, the Dane, pitched his camp, after sailing up the 
Trent with a magnificent fleet, in his last invasion of England, in 
July, 1013. On this all the country on the Danish side of Watling 
Street submitted to him without resistance, and among the embassies 
of submission are specified the men of Lindcesey, and the men of the 
Five Burghs,—the old Scandinavian confederated towns,—who had 
reluctantly yielded to the supremacy of the House of Wessex. Leay- 
ing his son Canute (Cnat) in command of the fleet, Sweyn then 
marched southwards, and ia a short time reduced the rest of the 
kingdom and compelled the Saxon King thelred to save himself by 
flying to Normandy. Gainsborough, again, was the scene of the 
death of Sweynin the February of the following year, according to 
the legend related by the English chroniclers. Sweyn, we are told, 
though he had latterly resumed his faith in Christianity, ‘ had a 
special hatred for the martyred King St. Edmund, the famous victim 
of Danish cruelty at an earlier time. He denied him all power of 
holiness ; he demanded a heavy tribute from his renowned church 
at Bury; he threatened, if it were not paid, to burn the town 
and the townsfolk, to destroy the minster, aud to put the clergy 
to death by torture. He had held an assembly at Gainsborough 
of some sort, which,” continues Mr. Freeman, ‘ probably passed 
for a Witenagemote of his new realm. He was on his horse, at 
the head of his army, seemingly on the point of beginning his 
march from Gainsborough to Bury. He then saw, visible to his 
eyes only, the holy King coming against him in full harness, and 
with a spear in his hand. ‘ Help!’ he cried, ‘ fellow-soldiers, St. 
Edmund is coming to slay me.’ The saint then ran him through 
with his spear, and the tyrant fell from his horse, and died the 
same night in horrible torments.” ‘The truth seems probably to 
be that the very sudden death of Sweyn, as he was about to set 
out against St. Edmund's shrine, was interpreted by the Saxons 
as a vindictive interposition of the saint himself,—and hence 
the legend which assumed the picturesque shape we have 
described. The Danish version also is that Swend died at 


Gainsborough, but they only tell us of his pious end, of 





his Christian exhortations, and the instructions in the art of 


government which he gave to his son Canute. Matthew of 
Westminster, a later chronicler, tells us that Sweyn was stabbed 
by an unknown hand, a rationalistic interpretation perhaps of the 
earlier legend. In the south part of Gainsborough was, in the 
time of Leland, an old chapel of stone, in which tradition said 
many Danes were buried. Under the Plantagenets, the 
town formed part of the possessions of William de Valence, who 
obtained for it the privilege of a fair in the time of Edward I 
The Barons of Burgh, who formerly resided here, claimed to be 
descendants of this nobleman through the Scotch Earls of Atholl 
and the Percies of Northumberland. ‘‘ At the north-west end of 
the town stands a very singular building known as the Old Hall, 
which is said to have been a palace of John of Gaunt, though its 
appearance shows it to have been of later date. It is composed of 
oak-timber framing, and forms three sides of a quadrangle, the 
north side of which was a chapel ; gardens were formerly attached, 
and a moat surrounded it.” About half-a-mile south from the 
town, on the bank of the river, are the Caséle //ilis, mounds sup- 
posed to have been erected during the civil wars of Charles I. ; but 
they are too near the town to have been the scene of the fight in 
which Cromwell, marching to the relief of Gainsborough, in which 
Lord Willoughby of Parham was besieged, defeated and killed 
Colonel Cavendish. Cromwell himself defines it as about a mile 
and a half from the town, and Mr. Carlyle fixes the site as follows: 
“ About two miles south of Gainsborough, on the North Scarle 
road, stands the hamlet or church of Lea; near which is a ‘hill,’ or 
expanse of upland, of no great height, but sandy, covered with furze, 
and full of rabbit-holes, the ascent of which would be difficult for 
horsemen in the teeth of an enemy. ‘This is understood to be the 
‘hill’ referred to,” in Cromwell’s account of the fight. ‘* Good 
part of it is enclosed and the ground much altered since that time, 
but one of the fields is still called ‘ Redcoats’ Field,’ and another, 
at some distance nearer Gainsborough, ‘ Graves Iield,’ beyond 
which latter, on the other or western face of the hill, a little over 
the boundary of Lea parish, with Gainsborough parish on the left 
hand (as you go north), between the road and the river, is a morass 
or meadow, still known by the name of Cavendish’s Log,” where, 
doubtless, the Colonel was killed, as described in Cromwell’s 
letter. 

Gainsborough can now be reached up the ‘Trent by vessels of 
from 150 to 200 tons, and it has a considerable coasting trade and. 
some foreign trade. It possesses means of communication with 
the interior by the Chesterfield and Fossdyke Canals. Vessels 
of considerable burden have been built here. “ ‘The shipping 
belonging to the port consisted on the Ist of January, 1864, of 
eleven sailing vessels under and two above fifty tous, besides ten 
There is a weekly market and two fairs in the year 
for cattle and toys. <A stone bridge over the ‘Trent of three 
elliptical arches was built in 1791. ‘The population is declining, 
having been 7,506 in 1851, and only 6,320 in 1861. 

Lincolnshire can boast of several names of greater or less 
eminence among her sons. Ifenry IV. was born at Bolingbroke 
Castle; William Cecil, Lord Burghley, was a native of Bourne, 
as was also the unfortunate Dr. William Dodd, the celebrated 
preacher who was hanged for a forgery on Lord Chesterfield. 
Foxe, the martyrologist, was born at Boston; Sarah Jennings, 
afterwards Duchess of Marlborough, was boru at Burwell Park ; 
Sir Carr Scrope, a poet and satirist of the reign of Charles II., 
belonged to a family established at Cockerington ; his father, 
Adrian Scrope, a Cavalier, was left for dead on the field of Edge- 
hill, but was restored afterwards by the skill of the celebrated 
Dr. Harvey ; Sir Isaac Newton was born at the manor house of 
Woolsthorpe, a hamlet of the parish of Colsterworth. Dr. Robert 
Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, an eminent linguist, and said to 
have been employed in the authorized revised translation of the 
Bible, was born at Market-Deeping. Simon Patrick, Bishop of 
Ely, the well-known commentator on the Bible, (born 1626), 
was a native of Gainsborough, which town also gave its name to 
William de Gainsborough, a learned Franciscan of Oxford, and 
Bishop of Worcester, who was an Ambassador of Edward L., and. 
a great advocate of the infallibility of the Pope. Thomas Sutton, 
who purchased the Charter House in London, and formed it 
into a “ Hospital and School,” was born in 1532 at Knaith, 
a small village in Well wapentake, near ‘Torksey. Lang- 
ton is claimed as the birthplace of the celebrated Cardinal 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury in John’s reign ; but 
this is very doubtful; it more certainly produced Dr. William 
Langton, President of Magdalene College, Oxford, in the reign of 
James I.; and Bennett Langton, Dr. Johuson’s friend. Sit 
William Monson, a celebrated sea captain and admiral of Queen 
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Elizabeth’s reign, knighted by the Earl of Essex at the siege of 
Cadiz, and who wrote an account of the Spanish wars from 1585 
to 1602, was of South Carlton, a small village in Lawress wapen- 
take; Sir John Monson, Knight of the Bath and Baronet, in the 
reign of Charles I., and one of the same family, was a lawyer, and 
the author of some moral and philosophical works. Dr. Willis, 
the eminent physician of the reign of George III., was a native of 
Lincoln; Anne Askewe, the Protestant martyr of the reign of 
Henry VIII., the daughter of Sir W. Askewe, was born at Kelsey, 
in this county; and Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester (the 
minister of Henry VII.), was born at Grantham. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—You have been throughout so warm and consistent a friend 
of the principles of the North in the late struggle in the United 
States, that it is possible that the triumphant party may now listen 
to you while they will not to another. I myself have ever held 
with the Northern party, and when its day of triumph came 
transmitted to the journals of the States some lines on the joy 
with which most of us in England hailed the old flag of the Union, 
with all its stars as of old, and the significance given by slavery to 
its stripes removed. 

It is possible that the leading statesmen and journals of America 
do not represent the feeling of the nation towards this country ; it 
is scarcely credible that they should do so. If they do, I am sure 
that the English nation, as a body, has not the slightest notion 
that such inimical feeling exists, or what the causes are which 
give rise to such animosity. My own miod was very much 
enlightened by what a Marscillaise merchant said to me on the 
subject yesterday betweeu Marseilles and Paris in the train, and 
as he has somewhat opened my eyes, it may be he may confer the 
same benefit on others through your columns. The speaker was 
an Italian, settled at Marseilles. ‘*‘ You are very much in the 
dark about the Americans, you English,” he said, ‘ as we used to 
be. Now we know them better, and you also. We used to think 
you one people, now we fiud that you are two, and the one hating 
the other.”—‘“* We do not hate America?” I said.—'t Perhaps 
not,” he replied, ‘ but you are hated by America.”— ‘+ Why ?” I 
said.—‘‘ Les grands enfants sont toujours rebelles,” he answered ; 
“they are your children. Have you read About’s T’ente 
et Quarante?, Do you remember Mr. Plum, Anglais, and 
J. E. Wright, Esq., Americain? When Mr. Plum ordered 
the names of the Swiss mountains which he had ascended to be 
engraved on his alpenstock, J. FE. Wright, Esq., did the same, 
with the addition of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. When Mr. 
Plum sleeps under the table for want of a bed, J. E. Wright, Esq., 
sleeps upon it to be above Mr. Plum! It is all there,” he said, 
“all—it is wholly a matter of jealousy and infantile rebellion.”— 
* But,” I said, *‘ these are mere matters of sentiment.”—* Matters 
of sentiment,” he replied, ‘‘rule all things. But the Americans 
are children; they know nothing, they come to us to be educated 
by the eyes, and by them they will be educated. We have many 
amusing stories about them among ourselves. I will tell you one 
which happened to myself. I was standing on the stairs of the 
Trinita del Monte, at Rome; I heard a daughter say to her father, 
* Papa, is that, up there, a bisilisk ?—‘ No,’ he said, ‘dear child, 
a basilisk is a Popish chapel, that is an obelisk.’ ‘They are very 
ignorant, and for that reason very jealous of superiority,—that is 
your crime. You will never be forgiven it, never, for they will 
destroy you; they are bent on war, they want a pretext for it, 
the question of the Alabama is a mere pretext. We French know 
very well that a privateer could not have (as Mr. Sumner says) 
caused all the American troubles. ‘The New York journals them- 
selves allow that when we and Spain urged you to join us in 
recognizing the South, that you would not do so. They know 
also that this saved them, for had you done so, nothing could have 
saved the United States of America. In fact, you saved America, 
that is the plain fact of the case; but shar will not help you; 
that will only aggravate the crime. He who does his neighbour 
wrong seeks no reconcilement. They will never forgive you 
until they have destroyed you. ‘Then they will turn round and 
be sorry for John Bull, and talk of the old country, and begin to 
pride themselves on being your children. We know them, Sir. 
You do not. You are like your own oxen, sleepy and silent, and, 
excuse me, in peace, stupid. ‘There is no cure for it—the condi- 
tion between you and America—it is in the nature of things,” he 
coutinued. * It is nothing, said he, but rise and growth, nothing 





but time and education and rising into a higher state will do it. 
It is so always; the bourgeoisie hate the aristocracy, hate them with 
a hatred you cannot realize. It is the same all the world over, but 
no one can cure it. We abolish titles, we cut off the heads of 
kings and nobles, but the Faubourg St. Germain is as much the 
Faubourg without ita titles as before; the Lourgevisie is still out- 
side. It is an affair of time and cultivation, ‘enrichement du 
sang.’ But besides,” he continued, ‘look at that of which America 
is composed, and do not wonder at its enmity to Great Britain. 
First, you have Puritan fathers, driven out because of oppression of 
their faith ; then your penal banishments there ; then those who 
had been unsuccessful or for whom there was no opening at home ; 
finally, your Irish and Fenians. Ireland is always a great evil to 
you. Its faith connects it with a foreign head by which allegiance 
to your Government is ever sapped, and if you get rid of your 
Protestant Church there, the landlords will do very wisely to 
accept Mr. Bright’s offer for their land, and go to Evgland, and 
leave Ireland to itself and to the Irish wholly. And in that case 
it will then be a good bulwark against America, for it will 
certainly not wish to share its soil with the American in that 
case. 

“* We will do what we can to reconcile you, we French. Louis 
Napoleon is ¢res-alli¢ to England, and the Americans cling to us. 
We helped them in their War of Independence. Indeed, it was we 
who made them independent. But it was a small affair. What? 
It suited us, and we did it. They were your colonists, and they 
would not pay some tax on tea. You send gens d’armes to collect— 
one, and then two regiments; and they defeated these, with our 
help. It was not much, but it made General Washington and 
their Independence, and now all the American school-books are 
full of this great war. But this makes enmity to England. It is 
a great pity. But what can be done? If Australia will not pay 
its tax on tea, do not send gens d’armes, that is all. Say, * Very 
well, you shall take your tea by yourselves.’ But we do not like 
the Americans, we French ; we are an old and polished people, and 
if it is to be (as they say) that ‘ Paris is to be the heaven for the 
good Americans,’ then we will go to the other place, some 
other we would prefer.” I was partly amused and partly alarmed 
by my Frenchman’s garrulity and apparent clearness of vision. 
I fear there is much in what he said. He evidently knew Eng- 
land well, and America; and had seen much of life in all its varied 
aspects on the Continent and in England also. 

Most of my friends (as you, Sir) are hearty Northerners ; I 
begin to be ashamed of the party I have espoused, still, let us 
believe that the party is not now fairly represented, and stick to 
our principles. I trust that what is now apparent is but the scum 
and dregs, and that the true America lies between, a true and 
powerful, although it may be at this moment a silent and undis- 
covered, continent. Help us to prevent that great European multi- 
tude of races and faiths which are still far behind both England and 
America from supposing that ‘heir principles, after all, are the best, 
—that is, that the retrograde religions and politics of the European 
continent are worth more than our Protestantism and Liberty. 
Help, Sir, to exalt the great principles of civil and religious 
progress and liberty, and the harmony and honour of those who 
mainly represent them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 10, 1869. AN O_p West Inpiay. 


THE DEPUTY-MASTERSHIP OF THE MINT. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me a small space to observe on the remarks 
which you have made on the question between Mr. Disraeli and 
the Civil Service as to the late appointment at the Mint? You 
say that the writer of a certain paper in the S/. /’uu/s Magazine 
had argued that the gentleman next in seniority had a right to 
the Deputy-Mastership by reason of that seniority. I think I did 
not so argue. I pleaded that as Mr. Mushet, the gentleman in 
question, was by acknowledgment fit, he should have had the 
place; and that, at any rate, the appointment of the private 
secretary of an outgoing Prime Minister, over the head of a man 
recommended as fit, was so suspicious as to make the Civil Service 
generally feel that justice was not done to it. 

Mr. Disraeli never ventured to assert that Mr. Mushet was unfit 
for the place. He did say that he had been given to understand 
that ** new blood” was needed at the Mint. Such an allegation 
would refer rather to the Master of the Mint, who himself had 
recommended Mr. Mushet for the place, than to any gentleman 
filling or proposed to fill a subordinate situation. Mr. Mushet 
had been recommended as competent by both the present and late 
Master, and came forward on the strength of that sort of support 
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which alone can be efficacious to secure the Civil Service from 
jobbery. 

We want zeal in the Civil Service, and industry. Can zeal and 
industry be expected from a body of men the prospects of all of 
whom have been dashed by the appointment over their heads of a 
private secretary from the Treasury? And where is this to end ? 
The appointment was not to the Mastership of the Mint. How many 
places, at such an office as that of the Mint, are to be appropriated 
to the purposes of patronage? If Mr. Mushet was unfit, was 
there no one fit below Mr. Mushet in that office? Could not the 
new blood be supplied at the bottom, instead of at the top, seeing 
that supply of new Treasury blood at the top of an office must of 
necessity destroy the vitality of the blood below ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tur WritTER OF THE ARTICLE ON “ MR. 
DIsRAELI AND THE MINT.” 





‘“*A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the review of A Residence in Bulgaria which appeared 
in the Spectator of February 27 (and which unfortunately only 
reached us to-day), it seems to us that your critic, who is at least 
as Philo-Rayah as we are Philo-Turk, mistakes the intention of 
our book on several points. He appears to think that we uphold 
the Turkish Government, whereas even a mere glimpse at several 
of the chapters would have shown him that no one can be more 
hostile than ourselves to the present mis-Government; the remedy 
we suggest is certainly unlikely to be appreciated by the majority 
of Englishmen, for it consists not in beautifying Pera for the 
benefit ‘of tourists, but in substantial reforms in the system of 
government in the provinces, and whilst improving the condition 
of Mussulman and Christian subjects, “ levelling up ” the condi- 
tion of the former by no longer compelling him, alone, to pay the 
tax of blood which to the Rayah is commuted for 4s. 6d. annually. 

Your critic believes that ‘‘the majority of ‘Turks’ in Bulgaria 
are descendants of converts.” ‘There are many Mussulman nation- 
alities in European ‘Turkey, and that to which he refers is probably 
the Pomak, descendants of Poles and Bulgarians, but this race is 
certainly not in the majority in these provinces, and it preserves 
unchanged its physical and moral Slavonic type, scarcely ever 
intermarrying with Osmanlis. ‘The Osmanli type is a very distinc- 
tive one, and as easily distinguishable from that of the Pomak asa 
Tartar from a Circassian ; if * there are no Turks in Turkey,” there 
is at least a vigorous Mussulman race, which is neither Tatar, 
Shipetar, nor Cherkess, and which certainly is not descended from 
Greeks, Slavs, or Armenians—a race which believes itself to be 
derived from the victorious soldiers of Ertoghrul, and whose 
country squires (the Aghas) keep their pedigrees with as much 
exactitude as does the similar class in England. 

On one point your critic entirely misrepresents what we have 
said on the subject of tithe-farming; true, we assert that the 
beylikjee expects 100 per cent. profit, and that the peasant pays, 
not one-third, but three times what reaches the State, the 
difference of two-thirds being pocketed by the tax-farmer, and 
of course lost to the Government,—though the peasant only pays 
his tenth of the produce. 

We have not omitted to advocate a certain amount of State 
interference in ecclesiastical matters, but if the Porte pre- 
vented the Bishops from selling their parishes to the highest 
bidder, would there not be an outcry in England that religious 
toleration in Turkey was a mere phrase, and that Christianity 
itself was assailed in the person of its hierarchy ? 

We must confess the imputation of entertaining a slight objec- 
tion, in common with many of our countrymen, to dirt, especially 
in its multiform phases amongst the Rayahs. Your critic also 
gently censures us for our disapproval of drunkenness ; a * social 
glass” now and then may be all very well, but surely 183 days 
of unlimited indulgence in wine, spirits, and their corollary—idle- 
ness, is a little too much, especially as the other 182 days of the 
year are only distinguished by a slight diminution in the con- 
sumption of liquor, and a slight increase in the amount of labour 
performed ? 

It is no reason because Spaniards and Italians may be dirty, and 
that faults may exist in the churches or priests of Ireland and 
Italy, that cleanliness should be neglected by the Rayah peasant 
and morality by the Rayah Papas or Viadyka. If our Bulgarians 
and your critic’s acquaintances amongst the ‘Tipperary men are 
duplicates, we can only hope that some Philo-Rayah M.P. will 
call the attention of the House to the state of education in that 
county. 

In conclusion, whilst thanking you for the space courteously 








afforded to us, we are happy to be able to make an amende honor- 
able to the friends of the Bulgarians by confessing that another 
year’s experience of this country has convinced us that the 
Bulgarian, as he is and as we have described him, is by far the 
best of the Rayahs in European Turkey.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Tae AvutHors or ‘‘A ResIDENCE IN BuLGarta.” 
Erekli, Vilayet of Adrianople, April 27, 1869. 


[Surely our critic’s point is conceded? He evidently uses the 
phrase ‘‘Turkish Government” as equivalent to Mussulman 
government of any kind. Now this the authors themselyes 
admit they wish.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“UNDER TWO FLAGS.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I shall be much favoured if you will allow me space in your 
columns to state that I have received an advertisement of a drama 
announced as above to appear at the Surrey Theatre under this 
title. I beg to say that I have no association with the picce in 
question, nor has such a piracy ever been authorized, directly or 
indirectly, by myself.—I am, Sir, &c., ** QumpA.” 


——~»>—— 

MR. MERIVALE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD.* 
WE must frankly say that this book is a great disappointment. 
Mr. Merivale, not to speak of his general reputation as a historian 
and scholar, has shown peculiar skill in a work which is at least 
similar to that which he has now attempted. Many of his trans- 
lations into Latin verse are singularly felicitous, though some may 
think them to have overmuch of a ‘‘ Silver-Age” tinge. One 
would think that all the qualities which make a translator excel, 
—taste, versatility, and readiness in finding equivalents, imagina- 
tion, the imagination not of genius, but of cleverness, and, above 
all, indefatigable patience,—would be displayed almost equally in 
any work of the kind. This belief raised very high our expecta- 
tions of Mr. Merivale’s promised translation, and it is with a most 
unfeigned regret that we own our disappointment. 

One or two points of minor importance may be first disposed 
of. Mr. Merivale follows what we cannot but think the mistaken 
practice of Lord Derby in representing the Homeric deities by 
their Latin names. He has, doubtless, his own reasons for doing 
so, but we cannot even guess at what they are. ‘To scholars 
generally the substitution is unquestionably distasteful, and non- 
classical readers, whatever they would have done twenty years 
ago, would now, we imagine, for the most part side with the 
scholars. ‘To all who read a translation of Homer, the names of 
Zeus, Here, Aphrodite, and Ares, are as familiar as those of Jupiter, 
Juno, Venus, and Mars, and the Greek names have, on the whole, 
the advantage of superior euphony. Mr. Merivale, again, does 
not exert himself to preserve Homer's characteristic epithets. 
Their constant recurrence, often apparently so unmeaning, makes, 
doubtless, a great tax on a translator's ingenuity ; but they con- 
stitute so marked a feature of the poem, are so distinctive of the 
tone of thought that prevails in it, that for the sake both of 
those who know, and of those who do not know, the original, 
every sacrifice ought to be made to preserve them. 

In the matter of metre, Mr. Merivale has chosen one of 
the two rhythms which, in our judgment, are most suit- 
able for the work. Pope, indeed, using the heroic couplet with 
a mastery which no other man has attained, made a_ great 
poem which, utterly unlike as it is to the original, is still 
the best representative of it that we have. Mr. ‘Tennyson might 
make a poem at least equally great if he would complete the Jliad 
in blank verse, as perfectly finished as is that of the specimen pub- 
lished with Enoch Arden. But such blank verse presents difficul- 
ties at least as great as any which beset rhyme; and taking Lord 
Derby’s work as the best which we are likely to get in this way, 
we come to the conclusion that if we are to have the ideal trans- 
lation we must look to the hexameter, or what, for want of a more 
expressive term, we may call the fourteen-syllabled verse. ‘The 
master who is to teach us how to write the hexameter is not yet 
come, but we are probably feeling our way to the revelation which 
he is tomake. One thing is certain, that we must adopt rules of 
prosody as rigid, however different in other respects, as those by 
which the matchless melody of the Greek and Roman hexameter 
was wrought out. Such an odious licence, to give a single 
instance, as making up the final foot out of two monosyllables, 





* Homer's Iliad in English Rhymed Verse. By Charles Merivyale, B.D, 2 vols. 
London: Strahan and Co. 1869. 
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must be strictly forbidden. The fourtcen-syllabled verse is what 
Mr. Merivale has employed, though he uses many freedoms, 
frequently shortening the first half of the verse thus,— 


“ Himself the goat had stricken beneath the breast one day,” 


and often introducing lines of eight syllables. In one respect he 
has, we think, been successful ; he has attained, that is, something of 
the marvellous variety which distinguishes the Homeric hexameter. 
The space which we can afford for extracts does not permit us to 
do justice to this quality, and we therefore take the opportunity of 
saying that in this respect he excels his rivals. We are sorry to 
say that we can find little else to praise. So able aman could not 
but be occasionally felicitous; and there are fine phrases, though 
we can hardly say fine passages, to be found, but their effect is 
more than neutralized by frequent and, to those who know what 
Mr. Merivale can do, unaccountable weakuesses. We quote a 
passage from ‘The Shield of Achilles,” which is as good as any- 
thing that we can find :— 
“There too a field he fashioned, fresh broken from the share ; 
Wide tilth, thrice-laboured, soft and warm ; and o’er it here and thero 
Strode many a lusty plougher, aud drove his sturdy team ; 
And straightway whon with share reversed back to his balk he came, 
His comrade mot, and gavo him sweet wine-draught from a flask ; 
Again they strained from verge to verge, and bent them to their task. 
Blackened the glebe behind them, and show'd, though chased in gold, 
Most like to soil of new-turn’d land—a wonder to bshold.” 
But here “team” and “came” are very poor rhymes; 
“blackened” is scarcely allowable for “‘ grew black,” and the 
line which we have italicized is a very inadequate rendering of 
the graphic simplicity of 
Toi 6: 
“Témevor vesoio 


‘ Te 
orpinpaonoy av bywous 
Badeing réroov Ixeodas. 


We take another passage from a scene of action, the death of 


Sarpedon :— 


“ A socond time Sarpedon flung his bright lance and missed , 
O’er the right shoulder of the foe it glanced and aimless hissed. 
Returned again Patroclus ; nor vainly flow his dart, 
But pierced the Lycian, whero the nerves wrap close the pulpy heart. 
He dropt as drops an oak-tree, or slender poplar drops, 
Or lofty pine which shipwrights stout hew on the mountain-tops ; 
To square for naval timber; so he along the land 
Lay stretched before his steeds, and clench’d his tecth, and clutch'd 
tho sand, 
As mid the splay-foot milkers a lion slays a bull, 
A tawny bull of courage stout ;— 
With groans he sobs his spirit out, the claws so tear and pull ;— 
So ‘neath Patroclus’ javelin the Lycian leader fell ; 
And moan’d he dying.” 


“ Returned again” for Uorepos wpyuro yarxy is scarcely English. 
Something better might surely be found for @61)y zip than “ pulpy 
heart.” The epithet «/aaroicans attached to 26103 is lost. * The 
claws so tear and pull” is anything but clegant, and the force of 
Mevécie xreiiuevos, expressing as it does the fierce struggle of the 
hero’s frame against death, is but very feebly given. 

Here is a specimen from the famous group of similes that pre- 
cedes the Catalogue :— 


“ And as fierce fire consuming doth through tho forost ride, 
High o'er the kindling mountain-tops, and flashes far and wide; 
So as advanced the Grecians from their brazen bravery, 
A flaming lustre through tho air shot up into the sky, 
And as the many nations of the winged fowls of air, 
Wild goose, or crane, or long-neckéd swan, 
Joyous aloft their pinions fan, far fluttering here and there, 
O’er all the Asian meadow, by smooth Cajjster’s flood ; 
And screaming light the first in flight, and clangs the meadow 
So of many Grecian nations from every ship and tent, 
Poured forth on the Scamandrian plain a mighty armament ; 
And the flowery plain resounded with the heavy footfall’s ring 
Of men and horses, numberless as leaves and flowers in spring. 
As flit the busy legions of flios about the stalls, 
In spring-time, when the milk-pails foam ; so towards the Trojan walls 
Swarmed o’er the plain the Grecians, eager to tear them down.” 


loud ; 


The line ** Joyous aloft,” &c., does not give either the quick move- 
ment or the full meaning of "Evda xai ivda sordwras dy ar7iucva 
wrepiyeco ; for the word 7po~a0sZévrwy in the next line (the next 
but one in the version) we see no equivalent. ‘The whole is much 
inferior to Mr. Dart’s rendering :— 


“ As a devouring flame lays hold on the depths of a forest, 
Crowning a mountain peak,—and the blaze shiaes over the lowlands ; 
So as the ranks moved on, from the brazen face of their armor, 
Glinted the radiance back; and illumined the zenith of heaven. 
And of the gathering hosts—as the thickening flights of the wild fowl, 
Cranes, or grey wild geese, or swans with necks far extended, 
E’en on the Asian mead, by the wandering stream of Caj/ster, 
Now move here, now there, and rejoice in the strength of their pinions, 
Now settle down with a ery, and the plain it re-echoes the tumult— 
So did the manifold tribes of the hosts, from the tents and the galleys, 


Sounded bencath both the feet of the men, and tho hoofs of the war- 
steeds ; 
Thick they stood in ranks on the flowery plain of Scamander ; 
Thick, as the leaves of tho trees, or the blossoms that bloom in the 
spring-time. 
And as the teasing swarms of the flies come thronging incessant, 
Thronging and buzzing around, in spring, ‘mid tho pens and the 
sheepfolds ; 
Even in early spring, when tho first milk foams in tho milk-pails, 
So, to the strife with Troy, did the fair-tressed sons of Achaia 
Swarm on the battle-plain; eager all to break out to the onset.” 
Most readers, we imagine, will allow that there is a melody about 
this, especially where the lines are constructed with stricter atten- 
tion to rules of prosody, which more than counterbalance any 
advantage which comes from Mr. Merivale’s rhymes. The rhymes 
are indeed often evidently beyond his management. In the Cata- 
logue, for instance, which is as good as anything in the book, we 
have of Agamemnon, ' Edvsero vwpota yarxndy xvdswv, rendered b 
‘* He stood conspicuous [representing “eré7pe7ev in the last clause], 
sheathed in brass, And leapt exulting on the grass.” In the next 
paragraph, about the Lacedemonians, Ta» és dds. Qe0¢ Fpye, Bony 
ayubis Mevé?cos is thus translated :— 
“ Their chief loud-cheoror Menelas, 
That Agamemnon’s brother was: to him did these resort,” 


About the Arcadians, again :— 
Auris yap opi daixev avas cvbp civ Ayajnipevav 
Njas evootAmous Tepday ex bivorH rivrov, 
Arpeidns, irel oF opi darhaoom tpya meunres, 


the translation is equally faulty, both for what it adds and for 
what it fails to give: — 
“ Their ships King Agamemnon lent, 
For boast they no such ornament, 
Untrained at sea, with land content.” 

The passage is of little weight in itself, but it is one of the many 
that test the patience if not the skill of a translator; and it is in 
patience, probably, that translators mostly fail. Many of Mr. 
Merivale’s faults are clearly owing to want of care. “ Billowy” is 
the most obvious epithet for the sea, and is, therefore, made to 
stand for ToAvpAoiaj3o, though it is evident that it may be ap- 
plied to the sea anywhere, whereas Homer is speaking of the sea 
as it breaks on the shore. So we have “ shoulders scored and 
flayed” for S4adsS aimaricoca werappivoy sluraviorn, losing all 
the graphic description of the bloody swelling rising up under the 
blow of the massive sceptre. And again, in the answer to Achilles 
to the offer of the envoys of Agamemnon to restore Briseis the 
inood of 7% Tapiaiwy repriodw, so expressive of a fury that over- 
powered all softer feelings, ischanged most unnecessarily, and with 
the greatest loss to the meaning for the indicative in “sports with 
her and wives.” It is useless to multiply these criticisms. The 
blemishes which we have noted are, we are sorry to say, not 
exceptional defects in a work otherwise well executed. Had they 
been so, we might have spared ourselves the pain of commenting on 
them. But they are in truth characteristic ; they occur so fre- 
quently, that it is necessary, after a careful survey of Mr. Merivale’s 
translation, to say that it is wanting both in grace and fidelity. 
Beyond all doubt the prettiest thing in the two volumes is the 
graceful little poem, written in Latin and English, in which the 
author dedicates the work to his wife. We must do ourselves and 
our readers the pleasure of quoting one or two of the couplets :— 
“ Who, linked for ever to a letter'd life, 

Ilast drawn the dubious lot of student's wife ; 

Kept hush around my desk, nor grudged me still 

The long, dull, ceaseless rustling of my quill.” 
And again :— 
“ And grown from soft to strong, from fair to sage, 

Flower of my youth, and jewel of my ago.” 
All still better in the Latin :— 


* Palladio conjux acternum nexa marito ; 
Ah! dubium docti sors bona, nec ne, tori : 
Jussa tacere tacens, sed non habitura cropaci 
Invidiam calamo, jussa tacere, meo ; 


De tenera fortis, do pulchra reddita prudens, 
Tu mihi flos juveni, ta mihi gomma seni.” 

THE SPEECHMAKER’S MANUAL.’ 

SrreciEs, excepting only those of practised politicians, are, as a 

rule, bad; indeed, we have little doubt that they were designed 

by Providence as trials of courage in the speakers, and of patience, 

temper, and Christian charity in the listeners; if anything can 





* The Book of Ready-Made Speeches, By Charles Hindley. London: George 
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make them worse, it is, naturally, the having nothing to say, but 
there is a deeper depth still, namely, the saying nothing in the 
words and after the manner of another, instead of expressing in 
his own words the emptiness of the speaker’s own mind. We can 
hardly, therefore, congratulate society on the advent of a speech- 
maker’s manual, which, if it accomplish any object at all, will 
increase the number of the worst kind of speeches, and induce 
men who, without such assistance, would shun for ever a gather- 
ing of their fellow-creatures rather than compose a speech, to 
exercise their minds laboriously over this receipt-book, rendering 
their own lives for days together unutterably miserable, and those 
of their nervous and anxious relatives not worth an hour's 
purchase. 

It seemed to us, on our first hasty inspection, that a book of 
ready-made speeches might possibly be useful to those for whom 
Mr. Hindley says in his preface he especially meant it—who have 
greatness thrust upon them, but it requires very little considera- 
tion to see that this is not so. 

As long as it is possible to linger amongst the shallows of 
common-place the speaker of average ability and nerve goes along 
swimmingly enough, delighted with his own powers, and almost 
indignant with himself for allowing any Mr. Hindley to offer him 
the meagre assistance of his orators’ corks, and it is precisely at 
that point where he must either ignominiously fail or plunge into 
the expanse of his real subject that Mr. Hindley basely deserts 
him. No ready-made speeches can possibly deal with the special 
facts or figures, the peculiar circumstances or the individual 
opinions and theories which must be the subjects of any addresses 
worth making or listening to ; and it is when leaving the platitudes 
which are more or less inevitable in the opening of a speech, and 
approaching these untried depths, that he is conscious of despising 
Mr. Hindley less and of hating him more, as he feels the corks gently 
withdrawn, and findshimself remorselessly left to his own unassisted 
powers. The book is called a compilation, and contains a very 
great number of speeches for every conceivable occasion, most of 
which bear internal evidence of having been really delivered. It 
is difficult for even a lively imagination to catch an adequate idea 
of the misery which must have resulted in these 163 closely-printed 
pages, most of them spoken apparently by unpractised speakers 
with nothing to say; the cold shivers of all the future orators as 
the imagined necessity for speaking first occurred to them,—the 
fruitless toil and labour of the searches for ideas in the doubtless 
healthy and airy, but, with rare exceptions, perfectly unfurnished 
apartments of their own respectable minds, —the furtive and stealthy 
approaches to such of their neighbours as they believed to possess 
some,—the caution and dexterity (worthy of a better cause) 
practised in filching them when found, and the torture of suspicion 
lest the purpose of their questionings should be divined, the 
perplexity attendant upon the efforts to understand and assimilate 
these ill-gotten gains, the despair at the utter failure of the 
attempt, the restless nights, the dreams and nightmares, the cold 
perspirations, distaste for food and wildness of demeanour as the 
great day drew near, and the humiliating collapse when, at last, 
the mountain's labour brought forth only a very small mouse. 
Think, too, of the necessity for encouragement when the 
inexperienced orator had pledged himself, and ‘‘ the thing had 
gone too far to draw back;” of the shrinking, on the one hand, 
and of the unscrupulous assurances of success (so easy, yet so pain- 
ful to tender female consciences), on the other! But let us seek 
relief in the book itself, before the contemplation of the pains that 
gave it birth has overwhelmed us. 

Unfortunately, no such relief is afforded ; the speeches, with a 
very few excepeions in the pages devoted to literature and art, are 
of the kind of which every one has heard hundreds ; and even these 
exceptions only differ from the bulk, by the exhibition of a little 
superficial and easily gained information on the subjects treated. 

We looked with some hopefulness,—indeed, we kept it, like the 
sugar, to the last,—to the ‘‘ convivial” and ‘* wedding-break fast ” 
departments ; but not even do these contain one single amusing 
passage, far less anything either humorous or witty, unless the 
quotation of a very mild joke of Douglas Jerrold’s often made 
before, and a few very vulgar and very ancient ones in the wedding 
and christening speeches, be considered such. ‘The convivial 
speeches were evidently intended to neutralize the effects of the 
champagne. ‘They consist of those unqualified panegyrics on the host 
and hostess which always surprise one so much, not only by their 
minuteness of acquaintance with all their moral, mental, and social 
qualities, but by the exactness of similitude between all the hosts 
and hostesses, and (stranger still !) between every pair of host and 
hostess and every other pair. Again, in a speech proposing the 


health of a chairman, we find ‘he was ever ready with smart | 





repartee and joke, so that his presence made a continual feast “1 
and we turned the leaf, in the hope of meeting with the evidence 
of this charming and very exceptional power, but found in his 
reply no repartee of greater brilliancy than the probably very just 
but hardly very animated remark that he was quite at a loss to 
know how he had deserved more than “ any other man” would 
have deserved in similar circumstances. Mr. Hindley puts “ any 
other man” in inverted commas, and probably intends it to be 
spoken with peculiar emphasis, as a brilliant reminder of one of the 
street-boy phrases of half-a-dozen years ago. And this is the only 
feeble glimmer of repartee in the brilliant chairman’s reply. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Lindley would not have 
served the empty-mind speechmakers for whom he writes 
better if he had himself written outlines to be used on 
the various occasions named; they would at least have been 
quite free from those perplexing passages bearing upon special 
topics which, while they are the only ones not utterly com- 
mon-place, are also those not only not useful, but to be shunned 
as carefully as the would-be swimmer of our illustration would 
shun the weeds of his practising-ground, because they are neces- 
sarily entirely inappropriate to any occasion except the ones for 
which they were prepared, and would, should the speaker allow 
his memory to be allured by them, inevitably entangle him to his 
destruction. ‘Take, for instance, the position of a humble curate 
called upon to respond to the toast of ‘‘‘The Bishop and Clergy of 
the Diocese,” who should so have imbued himself with the words 
of Mr. Hindley’s text for the orator on whom this duty devolves, 
as inadvertently to speak in the character of the bishop, and 
shower the most benignant patronage on the noble earl who pro- 
posed the toast, and on the rest of the nobility of his imaginary 
see; or conceive the confusion of the unhappy man who, 
having got up a speech of eulogy on his host, should be 
continually getting entangled in all the virtues and graces 
of the wife and daughters of a bachelor; nor would it be 
much easier to dovetail his own thoughts into Mr. Hindley’s con- 
structions, after first carefully cutting out the unsuitable phrases of 
the text, for so little of this would be left, and it would be so 
shapelessly hacked and hewed, that it would take much more skill 
and power to piece the two than to carve out an entirely new one. 
For persons who will speak, but can’t, there is no help, even from 
Mr. Hindley ; when they rise, every idea goes at once and entirely 
out of their heads; their acquaintances instinctively cower down, 
with heads bent as if for grace after meat. Minute after 
minute passes, and the silence is not broken. ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men !” at last breaks spasmodically from the orator’s lips, and at 
intervals the same words of truth, but not of power, are repeated ; 
cheers are of no avail, and hints from the benevolent near him 
evidently disturb the train of what should be his thoughts; 
his friends wildly wonder whether anything will put an end to 
their agony, when suddenly all are relieved by a public-spirited 
gentleman behind the speaker, who pulls him gently, but decidedly, 
down by the tail of his coat, and simultaneously covers his retreat 
by vociferous cheers. By the way, why does not Mr. Hindley 
insert the ‘‘ cheers ” and ‘‘ hear hears” where they occurred? ‘They 
would be valuable hints of what are the points of the speeches, not 
often discoverable by any other method. For instance, if he had 
put “much laughter” after that remarkable ‘‘ repartee” about 
‘‘any other man,” we should ourselves have much more easily 
caught its latent brilliancy. Unqualified adulation, distributed 
freely on all sides, seems to be the principle which has guided Mr. 
Hindley in the selection of his pattern speeches ; and it is instruc- 
tive to observe that Mr. Iindley evidently thinks, and no doubt 
justly, that a speaker who makes it plain enough that he is indulg- 
ing in flattery need not be particular about conveying what the 
precise drift of his flattery is. He often does it in language which 
it is impossible with any amount of labour to comprehend and 
appreciate; and probably it is none the worse on that account, as 
if it had had any exact bearing, the hollowness of it might have 
been too easily perceived. We will take a single specimen at 
hazard ; it is a speech by the chairman in proposing the toast 
“The House of Lords ” :—** Gentlemen, [ have now the honour to 
propose that you drink to the health of the House of Lords. I 
am sure that I am expressing the sentiments and opinions of my 
fellow-countrymen when I say that the House of Lords is an 
institution which they deeply cherish; because we believe that 
within the House it contains the elements of the freedom and the 
liberties of the people. It is pleasing to know that our old aristo- 
cracy recruit their ranks, and that frequently, from those of com- 
mercial industry, from that of learning, and from men who have 
distinguished themselves in the various walks of life. You have 
an illustration of that in the person of the noble lord whose name 
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I have the honour to associate with the present toast. I mean 
the right honourable the Lord ——. His countrymen entertain 
for him the profoundest respect. They look upon him as the 
representative of that noble principle, the true-born nature’s 
aristocracy. We welcome him here to-night, and we trust that 
his lordship will long be spared to adorn the House of which he is 
so distinguished a member. Gentlemen, in conclusion, I give you 
the health of the House of Lords, coupling with it the name of 
Lord .” What is it to “‘ deeply cherish the House of Lords ?” 
what is ‘‘true-born nature ?” and how comes “ true-born nature's 
aristocracy ” to be a principle? what is the “ it” that contains 
within the House the elements of the freedom and the liberties of 
the people? and why is the distinction made so marked between 
the one rank of learuing and the many ranks of aristocracy and 
industry ? 

The idea of the book was conceived in the mind of Mr. Hindley, 
on his being besought for assistance by a French gentleman, who 
wanted to say something ‘* nice and funny ” at a friend’s wedding 
breakfast. Mr. Hindley, we are bound to say, has treated his 
invaluable French friend very unhandsomely, and disappointed all 
his hopes. Where a book is concerned, even adverse criticism is 
sometimes better than silence, and Mr. Bright has done great 
service to this book in a very unusual way, by explaining to an 
audience at Birmingham that he did not think it worth 
his while to invest in it,—which was, no doubt, much more 
than compliment enough from Mr. Bright. For Mr. 
Bright to have even rejected the thought of purchasing it 
implies not, indeed, that he had entertained the thought, but that 
he had perceived at a glance the artistic effect of the contrast 
between his own speeches and that of a hack orator. And the 
contrast is, indeed, striking. A selection of a very few really great 
speeches such as his would have done more for speechmaking than 
all these common forms. ‘The force, purity, and elegance of their 
English, the brilliancy of their illustration, the solid logic of their 
reasoning, and the originality of their plan and method would 
surely have afforded any sincere student more insight into the 
spriug and sources of the true orator’s influence and power, and thus 
have been of more permanent value to him, than any volume like 
this, full of exceedingly neatly printed, but almost unmixed rubbish. 








FALSE COLOURS.* 
WE get a little weary of Miss Thomas’s sketches of county life. 
They are as amusing in some respects as ever, the author having 
lost none of her keen perception of the forces which dominate 
Euglish country society, or of her insight into those medium 
characters, half good, half merely weak, which seem at first sight 
so ill fitted for the novelist’s purpose. Ter situations are as well 
arranged as ever,—though she tends toward antiquated machinery 
and the introduction of a multiplicity of personages; and we can, 
therefore, only explain the disappointment her books produce by 
a certain weariness of her subject. After all, the possibility of 
adultery is not the motive-power of life, and it is the motive- 
power of Fulse Colours, and almost all stories of its kind. Amelia 
Foster, under twenty-one, marries Mr. Hepburn, over sixty, be- 
cause she likes, or rather thinks she will like, the position of wife 
to a big Somersetshire squire, owner of ‘‘ the Glene.” Being a 
mean woman, who can enjoy nothing but luxury, and only enjoys 
that when other people are present to envy her, Amelia finds 
her “ position,” when she has won it, very tiresome; wearies of 
her old husband, and falls in love with the surgeon of the 
village, Mr. Scorrier. That is to say, she does not fall in love— 
that would be too strong a phrase both for her and her biographer ; 
but she likes to see him, and to talk to him, and to “ influence 
his mind and fortunes,” and tries hard to do both, and fails, and 
hates his wife, and is punished by finding that she can never be 
anything to him, because he is, as the reader has clearly perceived 
all through the book, her husband's illegitimate son. ‘That does 
not strike us as in itself a pleasant idea, and it is unredeemed by 
anything in the execution, except a certain lightness of touch, an 
exaggeration of Amelia's hardness, which makes us quite aware 
that her fancy does not go too far, yet has the drawback because 
it is so restrained of leaving us in a little doubt why the position of 
stepmother should involve a heartbreak. ‘Then this illegitimate son, 
Mr. Scorrier, wous and wins the best character in the book, Cecile 
Vargrave; thinks she wants luxury, which she does not, except so 
far as every woman wants luxury ; spends too much on her, finds 
that she has a strictly platonic affection for another man, whom 
she loved as a girl, and now wants to “ influence ;” gets over that, 
grows weak and maudlin over his own poverty, and finally discovers 
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not only that he is Mr. Hepburn’s illegitimate son, but that his wife 
is Mr. Hlepburn’s quite legitimate niece, her mother, Mr. Hepburn’s 
sister, having run away with a ridingmaster. Cecile therefore 
inherits the Glene whence Amelia has fled. It is very old, all 
that machinery, and very poor and unreal besides, particularly 
when Hepburn’s mistress and Scorrier’s mother are perpetually in 
the same place, and artificially prevented from seeing each other, 
and so exploding the story prematurely. Itis not a probable plot, 
or a pleasant one, and reflects no credit on Miss Thomas's power 
of invention. She could get a better one out of any old novel or 
village story. 

If this were all, we should not notice False Colours except as 
fodder for Mudie’s Library, but Miss ‘Thomas has genius which 
shines out still in otherwise uninteresting work. She understands 
the people she introduces. Her sketch of Amelia Hepburn, the hard 
Bayswater girl, who thinks county position the greatest thing in 
the world, yet wants “ kaleidoscopic ” life ; who would be content 
if only she were envied, and could snub her friends, and outdo 
her equals ; who never had an ‘‘affair,” and accepted a rich husband 
of sixty, but somehow felt over-interested in the young and hand- 
some surgeon, is a real person, whom one hates nearly as acutely 
as if one knew the original from whom she must have been 
drawn. And Amelia is feeble compared with Cecile Scorrier, 
the clever, half-Bohemian attractive woman who has every 
capacity except content, but in whom lurking discontent with 
all things, even with her position, which she likes, and with her hus- 
band, whom she loves, evolves a realism and common-sense which 
ultimately pull her through. ‘That notion of a discontent just 
sufficient to dispel useful imaginativeness, pleasant capacity for 
illusion, and bring out hard judgment and clear New England 
efficiency, is admirable, is, we think, though strictly in accordance 
with the facts of life, new in the novelist’s hands. We follow 
Cecile with unabated interest from first to last, even when she is 
telling an old lover after her marriage how she loved him and how 
her love has died, and only wish Miss ‘Thomas had perfected her 
own thought, and worked up Cecile Scorrier into a figure which 
could live. She will not do that, but the mere outline shows 
genuine power of portraying character of a very high sort, the 
power which can see into the depths which underlie 
very ordinary and in their way common-place minds, which 
can build up out of usual materials an unusual character. 
Cecile, who mainly out of mere sense and prudence, and not out 
of imaginativeness, which, nevertheless, is present, demands that 
her lover shall let her go for two years on the stage and ‘earn a 
little money” before he marries her; who, when the evil day 
comes, deceives her husband in order to turn concert-singer, and so 
make wealth for him; who never fails to see a slight or to resent 
it, yet is always so coolly sensible of the folly of sensitiveness or 
exaggeration ; who can hate her rival for little tricks which she, 
nevertheless, is just enough to appreciate as being natural and 
womanly tricks,—the main one is Amelia’s over-readiness to send 
for the doctor when her child is ill,—who sees through and through 
her friends, yet likes them, and is faithful and fair to them, ise 
very striking person, who might have made the fortune of a better 
book. She is drowned in this one, through the complication 
and improbability of the plot, and the prominence given to men 
whom Miss Thomas cannot describe. She has a fancy for explain- 
ing the vicious relations into which men fall,—a subject which 
seems to have a permanent attraction for authoresses, though 
with rare exceptions, like Currer Bell, they never manage to reach 
the faintest notion of the psychological character of those relations, 
and she makes a great point of Mr. Hepburn’s dislike to see his old 
mistress, Mrs. Scorrier, or rather to let her see him, which male 
readers feel instinctively to be unnatural. ‘lhe man described, a 
man intent on position and its respectabilities, yet no hypocrite, 
and very manful, would either have faced the lady at once, 
and put himself beyond all uncertainties, or have rendered a 
meeting impossible by flight,—would in no case have allowed 
his wife to drag him into the neighbourhood where exposure 
was so probable. Scorrier, the clever, sensitive, passionate surgeon, 
so careful of his wife that he will not tell her his income lest he 
should not be allowed to spend enough on her, would not have 
borne her platonic flirtation with Mr. Lister, of which he was 
perfectly aware, or have let her go away, or have pardoned so 
readily a deception which, though meant in his interest, showed 
utter want of confidence in hissense. ‘These two men, so cleverly 
sketched, yet so unnatural, occupy too big a space in the book, 
and with the absurd plot drown the really beautiful sketches of 
the women whom the author understands right through, and 
touches off thus. ‘This is Mrs. Vargrave, an incidental and quite 
subordinate personage in the book :— 
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“ At the time of her introduction to the reader, Mrs. Vargrave was a 
handsome, happy-looking matron of forty. A well-satisfied wife, and a 
not unreasonably proud mother, and a ‘ very model aunt,’ her husband’s 
niese, Cecile Vargrave, declared. Two-and-twenty years ago her hus- 
band had fallen in love with her sweet beauty, and had married her for 
it, hopeful of nothing beyond, and perfectly contented with it. But he 
had got more than he had bargained for with himself. In addition to her 
sweet beauty she had a sweet temper, and a heart so light and affectionate, 
that he consistently forgave and overlooked all the faults and follies of 
her equally light head It was not that she had a weak woman’s 
desire to lavish money for the sake of show; but she was utterly unable 
to look beyond the hour and the counters whereon the things looked so 
pretty. It was certainly no regardlessness of, or indifference to, money 
that actuated her; for when the bills came in, she would bemoan herself 
froely and honestly, and launch out accusations of imposition in their 
charges against the most unexceptionable tradesmen. ‘It isa matter of 
fact that the bill is a mistake, or an imposition, James,’ she would say, 
earnestly; ‘why, I was only in the shop five minutes, and here’s 
twenty pounds! Common-senso tells you it isa mistake on their parts, 
doesn’t it?? ‘But you probably bought something during those five 
minutes,’ he would gently insinuate. And then Mrs. Vargrave would 
knit her white brow until the blue veins stood out in clear relief, and 
after a great effort at reflection, would concede that she had ‘got one 
ten-guinea dress and a five-guinea mantle, and several other things that 
didn’t, all of them, come to more than five pounds; which last item she 
would mention in a triumphant manner, as being in itself confirmation 
strong of the truth of her conviction that ‘the bill couldn’t possibly be 
twenty pounds.’” 

We have rather a belief in Miss Thomas still, and beg to sug- 
gest to her that life has other motives than that of ‘ obtaining 
influence ” over men whom her heroines’ husbands would, on the 
whole, rather they did not know, and whom if they met in actual 
life the heroines would treat as acquaintances to be slightly 
avoided, for fear 








DALTON’S ORESTEA OF AESCHYLUS.* 
THERE is an appearance of spirit and ability about this trans- 
lation which makes us regret that the author has not cared to 
bestow a higher finish upon it. His inequalities appear chiefly 
due to the manifold forms of verse that he has attempted to use, 
among which the simplest of the Greek lyric metres have been 
dexterously though unmethodically imitated, while the more 
difficult are replaced by very miscellaneous rhyming stanzas. The 
dialogue, on the other hand, is rendered into ordinary blank verse, 
which is, for the most part, well and correctly written ; and of 
which we may quote a promising sample in the scene where 
Clytemnestra first meets the herald :— 
“ Of late I raised a piercing noto of joy, 
When came by night tho first herald of fire, 
Telling the capture and the fall of Troy : 
And some upbraiding said, ‘ By signal fires 
Persuaded, faney you that Troy is sack’d? 
’Tis like a woman to bo elated so.’ 
By such words, sirs, my foolishness was plain ; 
But still I sacrificed, and in response 
To ours the woman's cry, now here, now there, 
A man took up the shout throughout the town 
With words of joyful import, as he watch’d 
At the gods’ shrines the incense-flames die out.” 
Only, in many places, this blank verse seems to halt in con- 
sequence of a crude assimilation to the structure of the Greek 
trimeter, as in lines like,— 
“Trust you porsuasive appearances of dreams ? 
Are you olated with omens not from birds ?” 
which, we think, come with undue frequency, and would easily 
have been improved if the writer had not meant them to 
exemplify a theory. When the Chorus of Elders first enters, 
“* marching,” as Mr. Dalton reminds us, “ and chanting 
anapaests,” this strain is pretty effectively followed in a long pas- 
sage commencing,— 
“ This is the tenth year since the two mighty 
Opponents of Priam, 
King Menelaus and Agamemnon, 
Powerful pair of thron’d Atrida, 
Led out the Argive thousand-vessel'd 
Fleet to the rescue, 
Loudly shouting a vigorous war-ery.” 
We come presently, however, on many lines of this kind, of 
which the rhythm is unhappily indistinct, weak, or uncouth, as,— 
“The knee planted firm iu the soft sand.” 
“OF pure unmixed oil sacrificial.” 
* All their flocks that are public property.” 
“One, and the other with white tail.” 
And in another part :— 
‘* But should he now for blood long spilt pay ?” 





There is still more roughness in the rhyming passages that follow ; 
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but our chief objection to them is that a very rapid movement 
seems often to have been studied where that of the original 
happens to be appropriately tardy and impeded. Compare the 
broken iambics (about Agamemnon’s consenting to sacrifice his 


daughter),— 
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with the English,— 
“So he deem'd that to resist the Fates were idle, 

And about his jaws he bound the bridle 

Of distress ; 

Anda change came o’er his bearing, 

And he quickly grew all-daring, 

With an impious, and uncleanly, and unholy recklessness.” 
We need hardly observe that the “ bridle of distress ” is an odd 
substitute for the ‘‘ bridle of necessity ;” but it is more singular 
that the very gallop of the undisciplined rhythm (for it is nothing 
else that we can imagine) should have suggested the introduction 
of the worse than superfluous word quickly in the fifth of these 
verses. We must pass a similar censure on the strophe be- 
ginning,— 

“While the breezes from the Strymon everlasting 

Blew against them, causing fasting 

And dismay, 

Without respite anchors wearing ; 

Neither ships nor cables sparing, 

But redoubling with their fury the long period of its stay,” 


in reading which we can’t help fancying that the ships are scud- 
ding with bare poles before the gale, instead of being detained in 
port by it. There is a like rapidity, and we might almost say 
gaiety, in the tone given to the celebrated passage which describes 
the immolation of Iphigeneia. On the other hand, we may find 
examples of very neat, quiet, sing-song stanzas, with which Mr. 
Dalton has represented a metre full of hurry and perplexity, such 
as is adopted by the chorus in addressing Clytemnestra, when she 
has just perpetrated the murder of her husband :— 
“ What baneful, earth-sprung drug, my Queen, 
What potion from the sea, 

Has enter’d in your lips between, 

That you have taken on your head 

A people’s curse unnumbered ? 

You cut him off, you cast him down. 

Hated for ever, from the town 

An outcast shall you be.” 

Out of many random experiments he has perhaps made a more 
lucky one by pressing into his service one of the loosest measures 
of ‘Tennyson's **‘ Maud” or Longfellow’s ‘‘ Golden Legend.” It is 
a measure for which we have been by no means prepared by 
previous translations from the Greek tragedians; but it is possible 
that the freedom of its structure may recommend it as asubstitute 
for their glyconics, &c. ‘The first lines are rough enough, in all 
conscience, but towards the end we must recognize a felicitous 
choice of epithets :— 
“So may a man bring up a lion as a pet in his home, 

In the outset of its life, wean’d but still fond of the teat, 

Tame and loving the children,—a plaything for aged men, 

In the arms of all it is taken over and over again 

Just as a little child, and when it desires its moat, 

Fawning and playing about, to the hand of its lord it will como; 

But when fully develop'd, an inherited taint it shows, 

And in return for its nurture, unbidden prepares a feast, 

Horribly rending the sheep, and filling the house with their stain; 

A constant trouble wherewith the servants struggle in vain, 

A mighty mischievous slaughter; and thanks to the gods, a priest 

Of ill has been brought and rear’d in the palace, productive of woes. 

So there alighted on Ilium a spirit of breezeless calm, 

A delicate darling of wealth, u darter of joy from the eyes, 

A soul-piercing flower of love; but erelong swerving aside, 

She brought to a bitter end her marriage, a demon of harm, 

Escorted by Xenian Zeus, to Priam’s sons in disguise, ae 

An ovil Erianys that brought down mournings on many a bride.’ 

It will appear altogether that Mr. Dalton has adopted his metres, 
as the Duke of Wellington is said to have written French, ‘‘ avec 
beaucoup de courage ;” and this is certainly a common charac- 
teristic of many recent translators, and leads us to hope for a very 
slow and precarious progress in an important feature of their art 
and discipline. He appears, moreover, to have some difficulty in 
the management of his rhymes, and to sink with them to a far 
lower standard of vigour and fidelity than he has kept in view 12 
his blank verse. Witness the lines :— 

For whom we send out we know; 
But, instead of the heroes we know, 
We see (how our love for them burns !) 
Dust and ashes and uras, 

Coming up on the yellow strand,” 
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where the Greek tersely tells us, ‘‘ for people know whom they 
sent [or escorted] out, but instead of men, urns and ashes come 
to each one’s house.” His treatment of the dialogue is uniformly 
much better than this. We cannot always vouch for his accuracy 
in plays of which the text is so corrupt and obscure; but we 
think he has studiously consulted the best commentators, though 
he has abstained from making a display of his erudition by a 
single note or prefatory statement. Ilappily the clearness of his 
language will enable most incurious readers to dispense with these 
tedious encumbrances, though they must resign themselves here 
and there to not understanding an unassimilated Greek phrase like 
**Xenian Zeus” or * the Ctesian god.” Ile is not wont to use 
ambiguous terms to avoid risking an opinion as to what the poet 
really wrote or meant, but rather reserves his fullest and plainest 
renderings for the passages that many would have been tempted 
to slur over. We have a good iustance in the following paragraph, 
where the text of Dindorf unluckily includes a scarcely intelli- 
gible clause, Sxié rig dv rgéerev, and where other editors have 
ingeniously substituted Sx, &e The import thus attributed 
to these perplexing lines is thoroughly well brought out in the 
following :— 
* Alas for human destiny! when fair 

It is as variable and as easily changed 

As the outline of a drawing, and when dark 

One quick wipe of a sponge, one sudden blow, 

Obliterates the design ; and this I hold 

Far worse than that, unhappiness than death.” 
{t must be owned that the roughnesses and other defects that we 
have noticed in Mr, Dalton’s execution do not become less con- 
spicuous as we advance deeper in the trilogy ; they seem to be 
aggravated by a gradual weariness of the long task he has under- 
taken, rather than overcome by the consciousness of successful 
practice. Here is an apology for a rhymed couplet which we 
receive in an antistrophe of the Choephorw:— 

“For what the goas hate none may houour with reverence; 
From which of these all do I wrongly draw inference? ” 

Perhaps it is but fair we should speak of the Orestea as a Pons 
Asinorum to the classical student, an exciting problem, but never 
to be thoroughly mastered while the text remains so full of dis- 
puted readings and constructions, one more beautiful than another, 
but all equally incoherent and impossible to ‘‘ report progress 
with,” so that the boldest translator is not likely to leave his 
work without signs of exhaustion and despondency. 


LIFE IN OLD LONDON.* 

Tne best review of this large and handsome volume will be given 
in a selection of extracts, which will show what various intelligence 
is to be found within its boards. We shall not detain the reader 
long with preliminary explanations. 

The ** Archives” from which its contents are selected are the 
“ Letter-Books” of the City—folio volumes on parchment, 
“containing entries of the current matters of the day, in which 
the City has been in any way interested or concerned, downwards 
from the early part of the reign of King Edward I.” The first 
nine of these volumes have furnished materials for the selection 
now edited by Mr. Riley. Even the extracts we shall give will 
enable the reader to endorse the editor's opinion of *‘ an exactness 
which alike testifies to their truthfulness, and speaks well for the 
business habits of our City Chamberlains and Comimon Clerks in 
the times of the Plantagenets.” It will be found that details of 
every side of London life in the fourteenth century are preserved 
asif for the special gratification of the men of the nineteenth ; 
inquests which throw light on our ancestors’ habits, royal writs 
on matters connected with trade and police, deeds of sale, notes 
ou trials, messages from the King on the forces to be raised by 
the City for his foreign wars, and courteous letters of thanks when 
the wars were over; with very numerous entries concerning 
the City companies or guilds, and trades and arts, and others too 
numerous to specify. In fact, the matter is so multiform that it 
would have been impossible to find any satisfactory arrangement 
as to subject, and the strictly chronological order adopted is 
Unquestionably the best. As to language, the earlier of these 
documents are either in Latin or in Norman French, proclama- 
tions and letters to be read by the people being generally in the 
latter, and inquests and official acts of all kinds in the former ; 
but in the later articles old English takes the place of Norman 
French, the earliest English document bearing date 7 Richard IL., 
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Centuries, Being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, from the Early 
Archives of the City of London, A.D. 1276-1419. Selected, translated, and edited by 
Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. Published by order of the Corporation of London, 
uuderthe superintendence of the Library Committee. London: Longman. 1865. 





A.D. 1383. The Latin and Norman documents Mr. Riley has 
translated into the language of our day so well, that the flavour 
of the style of the original is not dissipated; and the many proper 
names, Which are happily not modernized, encourage the illusion 
that we are reading original writings, and not translations. One 
aid we miss, which the very full details of London topography 
would make it not difficult to supply, a map of the London of 
Edward L., or any king up to Henry V. 

Here is a somewhat abridged extract, showing the inquests held 
by our ancestors over persons found dead. It is from the Coroner's 
Roll for 1275 :— 

“On Monday. .. . the said Chamberlain and Sheriffs were given to 
understand that one Henry de Flegge was lying dead, by another death 
than his rightful death, in the dock of the Ward of the Castle Baynard, 
in the Parish of St. Andrew. Upon hearing which, the said Chamber- 
lain and Sheriffs went there, and calling together the good men of that 
Ward. .... . made diligent inquisition how this happened. 

“Who say that as the aforesaid Henry on the preceding Sunday, at 
about the hour of prime [6 a.m.], was going to water a horse in the 
dock aforesaid, the same horse, being filled with exceeding viciousness and 
strength, by reason of being punished with a spur, which the said Henry 
had on his foot, carried him out into deep water; so that, by reason of 
the cold and the foree of the tide, he was carried off from the back of 
the horse, and by misadventure drowned. Being asked if they hold 
any one suspected of that death, they say they do not; but that it was 
solely owing to the mischance aforesaid. And the body was viewed ; 
upon which no wound, hurt, or bruise appeared. . .. . And the four 
nearest neighbours were attached. . . .. And the said horse was 
appraised [for the deodand] at one mark.” 

If deaths were carefully inquired into, life was no less protected 
by police regulations very numerous and stringent, but somewhat 
restricting the freedom of movement of those thus protected. The 
following is from some provisions subscribed by the Mayor and 
Aldermen in 1252 :— 

“ As to the safe-keeping of the City.—All the gates of the City are to 
be open by day, and at cach gate there are to be two serjeants to open 
the same, skilful men, and fluent of speech, who are to keep a good 
watch upon persons coming in and going out, that so no evil may befall 
the City. 

“ At every parish church curfew is to be rung at the same hour as 
at St. Martin's le Grand; so that they begin together, and ond together ; 
and then all the gates are to be shut, as well as all taverns for wine or 
for ale; and no one is then to go about the streets or ways. Six por- 
sons are to watch in each ward by night, of the most competent men of 
the ward thereto; and the two serjeants who guard the gates by day 
are to lie at night either within the gates, or near thereto.” 


At Christmas, 1417 :— 

“It was ordered. ... . that all the gates of the City shall bo closed 
every night at 9 of the clock, and be opened at 5 of the clock in the 
moruing.” 

And one of the earliest English proclamations (1383) :— 


“The Mair and Aldermen comandeth, as wel for oure Lord the Kyng 
as for hem selue, that noman, of what astat or condicioun that he be, be 
y founde goyngge or walkyngge with ynno the Citee, ne with ynne the 
fraunchise of the same citee, by nyghte after ix of the clokke be ysmyte 
(smitten, struck], up on peyne of al that hir mowe forfaite a yens oure 
Lord the Kyng, and a yens the Citee, in body or in godes; outtake the 
Mair and his ministres, and hir that haueth leue in special by the Mair. 
And yef eny other be y founde, that he be arest als so swithe [imme- 
diately], aud y lad to prisone bi whom that he bo y founde.” 


The Corporation was equally kindly considerate to the citizens 
in protecting them from extortion. ‘The prices of victuals arbi- 
trarily proclaimed by that body in 1363 in Norman French might 
tempt the most radical of us to become lawlatoris temporis acti :— 


“Common proclamation made in the time of Stephen Cavendisshe, 
Mayor, in the 37th year :— 

“*That the best goose shall be sold for 6d ; the best sucking-pig for 
8d; the best capon, 6d; a hen, 4d.; the best rabbit, 4d.; a teal, 24d. ; 
a river mallard, 5d.; four larks, 1d.; a snyte [snipe], 14d. ; a wodcok, 3d. ; 
a perdriche, 51. ; a sesaunt, 2d.; a spaude Fendaidier} of roast mutton, 
2hd.; a brusket of roast mutton, 2$d.; a capon, baked in a pasty, 7d. ; 
a roast goose, 7d.; the best carcass of mutton, 2s.; the best /oigne of 
beef, 5d. ; the best pestelle [leg] of pork, 3d. ; the best loigne of pork, 3d.’ ” 

The following gives us some idea of the cost of living in 1331, 
but it is a pity that the number of servants is not stated :— 

“ Account of Agnos, relict of Adam Franceys, for the time sho had the 
guardianship of Paul, son of Thomas Salisbury, Knight:— 

‘For the clothing of the said Paul and his servants, bedding, and 
appurtenances of the chamber; and for schooling, books, silver girdles, 
riding, and other necessaries for four years,—£50 3s. 94d. For the 
table of the said Paul and his servants, for the same time, at 5s. por 


week,—£52.” 

Prosecutions against tradesmen for adulteration and light weights 
are very frequent, and the punishment severe, but perhaps not too 
muchso. We might perhaps do worse than imitate our ancestors, 
and introduce the pillory again for so mean an offence :— 

“ Alan de Lyndeseye, baker, and Thomas de Patemere, baker, were 


taken and brought before the Mayor and Aldermen at the Guildhall, on 
the Monday next after the feast of St. John Port Latin (May 6), in the 
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Sth year, with bread of theirs made of false, putrid, and rotten 
materials; through which persons who bought such bread were 
deceived, and might be killed. Therefore they were handed over for 
punishment by the pillory, 

“On the Thursday next after the feast of the Holy Trinity, in the 9th 
year, the halfpenny loaf of light bread of Agnes Foting, of Stratford, 
was found wanting 7s. [4 1-5th ounces] in weight. Therefore it 
was adjudged that her bread should be forfeited, and given to the 
— in Newgate; because her husband did not come to avow the 

read.” 


That sanitary science is not so modern as some would have us 
believe is proved by numerous ordinances. It is remarkable that 
the attention of the Mayor and Corporation is drawn by the King 
himself, Edward III., to the pollution especially of the River, in the 
two following proclamations :— 


re ane’ And whereas now, when passing along the water of 
Thames, we have beheld dung, and laystalls, and other filth, accumu- 
lated in divers places in the said city, upon the bank of the river afore- 
said, and have also perceived the fumes and other abominable stenches 
arising therefrom; from the corruption of which, if tolerated, great 
peril, as well to the persons dwelling within the said city, as to the 
nobles and others passing along the said river, will, it is feared, ensue, 
unless, indeed, some fitting remedy be speedily provided for the 
same. We, wishing to take due precaution against such perils, and 
to preserve the honour and decency of the same city in so far as we 
may, do command yon, that you cause as well the banks of the said 
river, as the streets and lanes of the same city, and the suburbs thereof, 
to be cleansed of dung, laystalls and other filth without delay ; and the 
same when cleansed so to be kept ; and public proclamation to be made, 
and it on our behalf strictly to be forbidden, that any one shall, on pain 
of heavy forfeiture unto us, place or cause to be placed dung or other 
filth to be accumulated in the same. And if any persons after pro- 
clamation so made, you shall find doing to the contrary hereof, then you 
are to cause them so to be chastised and punished, that such penalty and 
chastisement may cause fear and dread unto others of perpetrating the 
like. And this, as you would preserve yourself safe, and would avoid 
our hoavy indignation, you are in no wise to omit.” 


The following record of the state of the River in 1372 is interest- 
ing, as showing a far greater obstruction of the stream than that 
of our own day, for which the Embankment is to provide a cure :— 


“Edward, by the grace of God, &., to our well beloved the Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Aldermen of our City of Londen, greeting. Forasmuch as 
wo are for certain informed that rushes [for strewing the floors before 
the days of carpets), dung, refuse, and other filth and harmful things, 
from our City of London, and the suburbs thereof, have been for a long 
time past, and are daily, thrown into the water of Thames, so that the 
water aforesaid, and the hythes thereof, are so greatly obstructed and 
tho course of this said water so greatly narrowed, that great ships and 
vessels aro not able, as of old they were wont, any longer to come up to 
the same city, but are impeded therein ; to the most grievous damage as 
well of ourselves, as of the city aforesaid, and of all the nobles and others 
of our people to the same city resorting,” &c. 


The Lord Mayor had impostors of various kinds to deal with ; 
bat the knavery, though in essence wonderfully akin to that of 
our day, differed greatly in form. The soothsayer seems from 
the following extract to have plied a prosperous trade in telling the 
whereabouts of stolen goods; and it is noteworthy that the two 
cases brought home to one knave arose in the highest houses in 
the land, those of the Duke of York and of Lady Le De Spencer :— 


“On Tuesday.... John Berkyng.... was attached to make 
answer, as well to the Mayor... . as to William Shedewater, ser- 
jeant of the Duke of York, in a plea of falsehood and deceit; as to 
which the same William made plaint, that whereas. . .. two silver 
dishes belonging to the said Duke had been stolen from his dwelling- 
house. . . . the Council of the same Duke. . . . asked the said John if 
he could tell by his magic art. . . . what had become of such dishes, 
and who had stolen them. Which John thereupon... . falsely and 
maliciously asserted that the said William had stolen them ; owing to 
the which falsehood and malice he was arrested and imprisoned, and in 
his body much injured [evidently through questioning by torture], and 
on the point of being forced to swear that he would never come within 
ten leagues of the hostels of our Lord the King, the Duke of York afore- 
said, or the Duke of Gloucester; to the slander of his name, and to the 
grievous damage of his body, &c. [Then follows another case against 
the same prisoner; after which he was committed to prison till the 4th 
of March.] Upon which day, by assent of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
deliberation having been held thereon, because that such soothsaying, 
art, magic, and falsities aro manifestly against the doctrine of Holy 
Writ, and a scandal and disgrace to the whole commonalty of the city 
aforesaid, and through such doings murders might easily ensue, and 
good and lawful men be undeservedly aggrieved and defamed in their 
name and reputation, &c., it was awarded that the said John should on 
the same day be put upon the pillory on Cornhulle, there to stand for 
one hour of the day. And precept was given to the Sheriffs of London 
to have the cause for the same punishment proclaimed. And afterwards 
they were to take him back to prison, there to remain until the said 
Mayor and Aldermen should give other orders as to his release.” 


The worst impostors of our day are the religious sneaks ; and under 
Edward III. they were able to excite more interest than now by 
assuming to be hermits or Crusaders :— 


“On the 20th day of July, in the 13th year, &c., William Blakeney, 
shetilmaker [shuttlemaker], who pretended to be a hermit, was brought 
unto the Guildhall, before Robert Chichele, Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
Sheriffs, for that, whereas he was able to work for his food, and rai- 





ment, he, the same William, went about barefooted and with long hair, 
under the guise of sanctity, and pretended to be a hermit, saying that 
he was such, and that he had made pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Rome, 
Venice, and the city of Seville, in Spain; and under colour of such 
falsehood, he had and received many good things from divers persons, 
to the defrauding, and in manifest deceit of all the people. 

“ And he was asked how he would acquit himself thereof, whereupon 

he acknowledged that for the last six years he had lived by such lies, 
falsities, and deceits, so inyented by him, to the defrauding of the 
people, under the colour of such feigned sanctity ; and that he never was. 
in the parts aforesaid; which was also found out by the Court. And 
therefore, &c., it was adjudged that the said William should be put upon 
the pillory for threo market days, there to remain for one hour each 
day, the reason for the same being there proclaimed, and he was to have 
in the meantime a whetstone hung from his neck. And precept was 
given to the Sheriffs to do execution thereof.” 
The next impostor is as strikingly modern as the last was medieval. 
He is a sham collector for charities. The insignia alone are different 
—the elder cheat bears a box bound with iron, the modern one 
sports a sham receipt-book :— 

“On the 12th day of August...... William Derman, /aborer, 
was attached and brought before the Mayor and Aldermen, because 
that they were given to understand by the Warden of the House, 
or Hospital, of the blessed Mary of Bedlem without Bisshopesgate, 
in the suburb of the same city, that the said William Derman, at 
divers times ...... pretended to be ...... a domestic and ser- 
jeant of the House or Hospital aforesaid, for collecting alms and 
other works of charity for the said Hospital. And so, under false 
colours he walked about the City with a box bound with iron, during 
the whole of the time aforesaid, and collecting many alms therein; 
whereas, during the whole of that time, he was neither serjeant nor 
domestic of such House, nor had any authority, power, or command, to- 
collect such alms, which alms, or any part thereof, were not delivered by 
him to the use or profit of the House or Hospital aforesaid, but he con- 
verted the same to his own use; to the no small loss and grievance of 
the said House, and to tho defrauding, and in manifest deceit of the 
people of our Lord the King..... It was adjudged by the Mayor 
and Aldermen that the same William Derman should be put upon the 
pillory, there to remain for one hour of the day, the said box being in 
the mean time placed and tied to his neck.” 

Among our articles of apparel it might be thought that none 
was so essentially modern as galoches, the very material of which 
(indiarubber) is of modern introduction; yet we find the name 
used of shoes with wooden soles in 1400, and the manufacture 
claimed by the trade of Pouchmakers :— 

“Unto the honourable Lords, the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 

London, pray the folks of the trade of Pouchemakers in the said City, 
that it may please your very gracious Lordships to grant unto them 
and order, that the making of galoches of wood in the said city, of which 
no one has the governance, and which was formerly [by] the Pouche- 
makers invented and established, shall be under their governance and 
rule, and entered of record, for the common and necessary profit of all 
the said city; inasmuch as there is great default in this respect, as well 
as to false and not durable leather, as to false workmanship, and other 
secret defaults.” 
Of course, the punishment of death was inflicted for minor offences, 
as in the case of a certain Desiderata de Toryntone, who was con- 
victed of stealing some plate from one John Baret, lodging “in 
the hostel of the Bishop of Sarum in Fletestrete, in the suburb of 
London ;” in which case “the jurors say, that the said Desiderata 
is guilty of the felony aforesaid. ‘Therefore she is to be hanged. 
Chattels she has none.” 

We find many interesting historical records. ‘The following is 
the commencement of the lease of a house to Geoffrey Chaucer, 


1374 :— 

“To all persons to whom this present writing indented shall come, 
Adam de Bury, Mayor, the Aldermen, and the Commonalty of the City 
of London, greeting. Know ye that we.... have granted and 
released by these presents unto Geoffrey Chaucer the whole of the 
dwelling-house above the gate of Algate, with the rooms built over, and 
a certain cellar beneath, the same gate, on the south sido of that gate, 
and the appurtenances thereof; to have and to hold the whole of the 
house aforesaid,” &c. 

There is a very vigorous description of the advance of Wat 
Tyler, with ‘* countless companies of the commoners and persons 
of the lowest grade from Kent and Essex,” ** one body coming to 
the town of Southwark, and the other to the place called ‘ Mile- 
ende,’ without Algate.” For two days they burnt and ravaged 
and beheaded in the City ; but on the evening of the second day 
the Mayor, Sir William Walworthe, ‘‘ in Smethefelde . . . . most 
manfully, by himself, rushed upon the captain of the said multi- 
tude, ‘ Walter ‘Tylere’ by name, and, as he was altercating with 
the King and the nobles, first wounded him in the neck with his 
sword, and then hurled him from his horse, mortally pierced in the 
breast ; and further, . . 8o defended himself . . . . that he 
departed from thence unhurt.” 

Beer (ber) is mentioned as early as 1418; which, as the editor 
says, ‘‘ disposes of the assertion that it was unknown here till the 
reign of Henry VIII. It appears to have been inferior to ale, if 
we may judge from the disparity of price.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Biographical Sketches. 1852-1363. By Harriet Martineau. Second 
Edition. (Macmillan.) 1869.—We noticed so recently and so fully 
these characteristic and admirable sketches of character, that we need 
only now call attention to the fact that their popularity has so soon led 
the public to ask for a second edition. This is as good a sign of the 
eharacter of the popular taste of the day as it is of the graphic veracity 
of Miss Martineau’s delineations. To this edition of her essays Miss 
Martineau has added a few words of earnest and almost pathetic appeal 
in favour of that freshness and sincerity in writing about the public 
character of the dead, of which she has herself set so impressive an 
example. “ What say those,” she concludes, ‘who are looking 
back on life from its further boundary? In old ago, and on the 
borders of the grave, what do distinguished persons desire for them- 
selves? How do they like the prospect of sickly praises, of the 
magnifying of the triflos of their day, of any playing fast and looso 
with right and wrong for the sake of their repute, of any cheating of 
society of its rights in their experience of mistake and failure, as well 
as of gain and achievement? Do they not claim to be measured with 
the same measure with which they mete their fellows,—to leave the 
world not under any sort of disguise, but delivering over their lives, if 
at all, in their genuine aspect and condition, to be known hereafter, if 
known at all, for what they are?” In other words, Miss Martineau, 
looking forward to the end, hopes to bo dealt with as she has dealt with 
those of her countrymen and countrywomen of whom she has attempted 
an estimate. Can sho give a more remarkable guarantee of the earnest 
impartiality and fidelity which we have all recognized as characteristics 
of her own work ? 

The Satires of Juvenal, with Prologemena and English Notes. By T. 
H. S. Escott, M.A. (Virtue.)—Many persons will fiud this is a 
useful book, It has the merit of giving in a small compass a good 
deal of help,—help, too, that is on the whole trustworthy; but it 
might have been made much better. Tho prolegomena are weak. 
The somewhat large subject of “tho hexameter in the hands of 
Juvenal” is discussed in an essay which does not fill a page alto- 
gether, and of which five lines only are devoted to the subject. We 
ean find room for tiiom all, and the reader shall judge for himself, 
“Juvenal did not mere'y imitate; he created. There wero ono or two 
fresh features which he introduced into the rhythm. At times, he 
employs the art of alliteration with eminent success, and the system of 
pauses by which his style is marked greatly enhances the general 
effect.” The “Survey of Roman Satire and Satirists ” is scarcely more 
satisfactory. What can Mr. Escott mean when he quotes with approval 
in one sentence the assortion that Persius was “ the beau ideal of a languid 
and conceited boy,” and speaks of him in the next as being “full of the 
generous extravagance and hazy enthusiasm of youth"? The notes are 
not without faults. To translate “ expende Hannibalem” by “weigh the 
ease of ” or “consider Hannibal,” is entirely to mistake the meaning 
of the original, which certainly is “weigh the ashes of Hannibal” in 
the spirit of “dead Casar stopping a bung-hole.” On “ calvo Neroni” wo 
have “a bald edition of Nero.’ Domitian was bald, and Nero had beon 
his predecessor,” which certainly suggests quite a novel order of 
Roman Emperors. Quotations are given again and again without 
references, and misprints are too common. So we have Virginius 
Rupes for Virginius Rufus; Priam’s son, Antilochus, and Priam’s wife, 
Polyxena (though for these tho printer can scarcely be responsible), 
and in one quotation from Suetonius exstraxit for exstruxit and “nave 
quo” for “ nave qua.” There is no index of any kind. 

The Doctrine of the Church of England. (Rivingtons.)—The compiler 
of this volume puts together a numbor of what he calls “ authoritative 
documents,” put forth botween 1536 and 1632, which, he tells us, are to 
furnish “an answer to the frequently-recurring question, ‘ What is the 
real, authoritative doctrine of the Church of England?” Theso docu- 
ments are * The Articles of 1536,” ‘ The Institution of a Christian Man,” 
“The Erudition of a Christian Man,” “The Book of Common Prayer,” 
“The Thirty-Nino Articles,” “Tho Canons of 1603.” We cannot 
imagine what “authority” the first three of these can bo said to have. 
They have been entirely superseded by later summaries. We conceive 
that, putting aside the Canons of 1603, there is no authority in mattors 
of doctrina which the Church of England recognizes besides the Thirty- 
Nine Articles as they have beon interpreted by the Supreme Court, and, 
in a subsidiary senso, the Book of Common Prayer. To rank with these 
any earlier documents, however historically interesting they may be, is 
43 monstrous as it would ba to asaort that the civil statutes of Henry 
VIIL., though they may havo been modified and even repealed by later 
legislation, aro still as binding upon Englishmen as are the statutes of 
Victoria. The object of all this assumption is evident enough ; it is, as 
far as possible, to undo the real doctrinal work of the Reformation. The 
sophistry which such commentators on the Articles as Bishop Forbes of 
Brechin employ is a scandal even to the Romanizers, and they evidently 
think it safer to try this device of raising to the samo level documents 
which are manifestly Roman in tone. We give an instance. Tho 25th 





following of the Apostles, partly aro states of life allowed in the Scrip- 
tures,” &e. The plirase “corrupt following of the Apostles” is mani- 
festly levelled against extreme unction. The “ Institution of a Christian 
Man” declares that matrimony, confirmation, holy crosses, aud extremes 
unction “have the name and dignity of Sacraments ;" but that there “ is 
a difference in dignity and necessity between them and the other three,” 
Baptism, Penance, and the Altar. Which is the doctrine of the Church 
of England? The compiler does not doubt, it would seem, for the last 
thing in his book isan “ Office for Administration of Extreme Unction.” 

Every Day: a Story of Common Life. By the Author of Jsmael and 
Cassandra, &¢. (Provost.)—The writer shows a power of which she 
might have learnt by this time (she mentions on the title-page more 
than one previous work) to make a more effective use. There is deci- 
sion of outline in the drawing of her characters and vigour in her style. 
The dialogue is always easy and often brilliant. Thero are indications 
of wide reading aud no little culture. Altogether, the book has merits 
to which its unattractive form does great injustice. A little more skill 
of construction would havo made a really good novel of it. This, for 
instance, is well put:— Most girls are capable of any cruelty that does 
not draw blood. Blood makes them sick, you see.” And this:—* Dora 
had an idea of gentlomanhood as a thing that covered the entire surface 
of the character, going two or three layers deep in fine specimens, but 
rarely, indeed, to the core.” ‘There is, indeed, abundance of good writ- 
ing in the volume ; we sould naturally have thought more of it had it 
been a first work ; as it is, we hope to see the writer yet achieve a success. 

The Truth and the Church. Fissaya by the Rev. W. A. O'Connor, B.A. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—This work displays a very considerable 
advance in power and originality on the author's Fuith and Works, itself 
a treatise of considerable ability. We may notico as especially deserv- 
ing of praise the expositions of two of the Beatitudes, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit” and “ Blessed are the meek.” From tho essay on “ Virtue 
and Prudence” we quote an explanation of another diflicult passage 
which will serve as a good specimen of Mr. O'Connor's stylo, “ Ye shall 
sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Isracl ..... The thrones 
of the Apostles were the places they were to havo in the world's govern- 
ment, the power of their toils and sufferings in swaying men's hearts 
and consciences. From the time when the kingdom of Christ com- 
menced, the apostles under Christ have been judging the tribes of men. 
Coe They aro throned in the Gospels, in our books of prayer, in our 
houses of worship, in the works of our painters and sculptors, in the 
truths and principles by which we profess to live. Wherever the throne 
of Christ is, there are the thrones of the twelve.” The essay on “ Christ 
not the Son of David” is a bold and striking refutation of a number of 
fallacies which commentators, in deference to somo fancied necessity of 
discovering tho fulfilment of prophecies, are contented to repeat after 
one another. Altogether, the volume, taken together with its predecossor, 
leaves on us tho impression that tho author may yot make some 
considerable mark on tho world. 

Sunshine and Shade. 2 vols. (Bentley.)—We can find little to praise 
about this book except the elegance of the binding. “ Sunshine” appears 
in gold and “ Shade” in black, each in a pretty border like an Oxford 
picture-framo. Within wo find a harmless story of two young people 
who get engaged to each other when their united years number thirty- 
three. Tho heroine is of the faultless pattern; the hero shows some- 
thing of the inconstancy and weakness of the inferior sox. It might 
spoil whatever intorest the tale may excite to let tho reader know 
whether they are made happy at the end; failing this, we can find 
nothing else to say. 

A Treatise on Optics. By E. Nugent. (Virtuo and Co.)—Mr. Nugent 
appeals to a sufficiently large public. Painters, houso decorators, 
milliners, dressmakera, &c., aro invited to study it; ho even hopes,— 
determined to make tho sweep of his net as wide as may be,—* that all 
persons who may be engaged in any department of human industry 
will find it worthy of careful study.” We feel painfully conscious that 
we can do but little to bring about this result, but wo may say that the 
book appears to be carefully put together, and so written as to be intelli- 
gible to ordinary minds. The reader will understand that tho treatise 
may bs genorally describod as “Optics without Mathematics.” We 
notice that the author attempts to account for tho curious phenomenon 
of the rectification of the inverted image cast upon tho retina by the 
“Jaw of visible direction,” by which “all lines perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the retina must al! pass through one single point, namely, the 
centre of ita spherical surface." We feel much inclined to quostion the 
explanation, and to prefer the old theory that the correction is duo to 
the unconscious action of the brain. 

Street’s Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory. (Street.)—This 
vory useful directory has been issued in a handier form, but with more 
information than before. In addition to the names and addresses of all 
persons engaged in businoss in India, Ceylon, China, Japan, and the 
Colonies, it contains the various steam routes to and from all places 
mentioned, with times of departure and rates of fare, the home agencies 
to each foreign or colonial bank, and a mass of matter about products, 
tariffs, and trade returns, weights and measures, coinage, and other 
things useful to exporters. Where we can test it, it seems accurate, 


Article says, ‘‘ The five commonly called Sacraments. . . . are not to be | great pains having been taken to obtain names and facts, but some of 
counted for Sacraments, being such as have grown partly of the corrupt | the statistical information needs revisal. 
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The Principles of Harmony and A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and 
Fugue, by the Rey. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A. (Clarendon 
Press), are two elaborate treatises (the lattor being based on the work 
of Cherubini), on the science and art of music, which it does not fall 
within our province to criticize in detail. We can do nothing more than 
notify the fact of their appearance, and oxpress our satisfaction that 
they are sent forth under such anspices. The University recognizes 


music as part of the wide culture which it undertakes to impart, and in | 


recognizing it imparts and receives an equal benefit. A “ Professor of 
Music ” is too often nothing more than a person who possesses and weed 
a knack of imparting to others a certain mechanical skill, and it is no 
small gain to the world when the title assumes a real significance in the 
person of so learned and accomplished a writer as the author of these 
two treatises. 

The Fight of Faith By Mrs, 8. C. Hall. 2 vols. 
Hall.)—Mrs. Hall tells us in the preface to this novel that 
public farewell; it would be ungracious to part with a lady who has 
written so well without a word of appreciation. For this particular tale 
we care little, though one sketch certainly, the Irish girl, Nelly Furlong, 
recalls Mrs. Hall’s old power. ‘These are the characters which she has 
always drawn with peculiar force, and characteristically she excels in 
them to tho last. But the subject of the book, the sufferings of the 
Huguenots and the Irish campaign of 1689, is not attractive. Mrs. Hall 
has, however, better claims to remembrance than this. Marian, a novel 
which we remember to have read, not once only, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, has left a most pleasing impression on us. We have been 
very much charmed since then with a fairy tale, called Hva, we thin! 
which first appeared in the Art Journal. Ovher works will 
occur to our readers. Mrs, Hall has written of many things gracefully 
and well, and of things Irish with a genuino fervour of affection which 
has had something of the inspiration of genius. 

Another England. By E. Carton Booth. 
holds an appointment under the Government of Victoria, gives us here 
a volume full of very interesting and valuabio information about the 
history, present condition, and prospects of that colony. The story 
of the gold discoveries is told, of course, with especial fullness of 
detail. Wo like nothing better in the book than the story with which 
the writer illustrates his subject, tho alventures of Tom Townsend, a 
London joiner, who, after trying his fortunes with doubtful success at 
the diggings, finally made his way to wealth and position as a farmer. 
This, indeed, that cattle and corn are more profitable than gold, is the 
moral of Mr. Booth’s book, and doubtless it is a sound one. Thero 
is, besides, much discussion of vexed questions of colonial politics, which 
pe the book is well worth reading. 


she bids the 


dudidinns 


(Virtue.)—Mr. Booth, who 


we profer to leave alone. 
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Nevius (J. L.), China and the Chinese, er 8vo ...... _ ...(Low & Co.) 6 
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MR. MUSGRAVE'S ODYSSEY. 

|The Odyssey of Homer rendered into English Blank 
| VERSE. By George MusGrave, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols, 8vo, 24s, (Keady to-day, 


By Dora Greenwl. 
with Illustrations, 
| William Faz litt’s Table- 1 Talk. 
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| The Student's Book of Common Prayer. With an 
H Historical and Explanatory ‘Treatise by WILLIAM GILSON Huspnry, B.D., 

Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds. Imperial 32mo, 7s 6d. [Heady to-day. 
Plain Speaking on ~4 4 Truth. Sermons preached 
Paul's Church, Bedford, by M. F.SApLER, MLA. Author of * Church 
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Two Treatises on the Hierarchi LC: - "Dionysius. By 
Joun CoLet, D.D.. formerly Dean of St. Pau ‘Now firs t published, with a 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by Iu Li upton, ALA. late Fellow { 
John’s College, Cambridge. Demy svo, l2s. Vow 7 
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Catechetical Hints and He o% A 
Paronts and Teachers on giving Instruction to ¥ oung Cc hildr 
of the Church of Englund, y the Rev, E. J. Borvs, Re “4 
Hants. Post 5vo, cloth, 2s, 

The Prisoner (Der Gefangene), a Comedy. 


» 

by 
A. Korzenve, With Explanatory and Cramuiutical Notes by Dr. T. Srros- 
BERG, of Bonn. Post Svo, sewed, 1 


[You,ready. 
Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 


yo 
Luited 
by ADOLPH KAMPHAUSEN. 


Translated from the Second Edition (Berlin, 1865) 
by G. H, VeNaBLes, Edited by the Rey. E. VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of 
Lincoln, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 
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Gems. By C. W. KiNG, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, C wwe author of 
“Engraved Gems,” &. The Text and Introduction by vy H. A. J. Munro, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Editor of * Lucre jan” &e. 80, 


beautifully printed by Whittingham, at the Chiswick Press, with nearly 300 
illustrations, 21s. 
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The Indian Tribes of Guiana ; 
and Habits: with Researches into their 2: 4 st History, 
Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rey, . H. Brett. 
Coloured Llustratious and Woodcuts, 18s, 


The Rector and his Friends. 


of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. 


Faith and Science: a Series of Essays. 


GILBERT SUTTON. Post Syo, cloth, 9s. 


A Tfistory of England during the Early and 


MIDDLE AGES. By C PEARSON, late Professor of History in King's 
College, London, 2 vols. a. 30s, 


The Book of Psalms; a New 
Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J.J, STEWART 
Perowneg, B.D., Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vo, Vol. II. (completing the Work), 12s. 
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Commentary on the Gospels, for the Sundays and 
other Holy Days of the Christian Year. Pf tho Rey. W. Denton, A.M., 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of ‘St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 
3 vols, 8vo, 43s. 
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A Memoir of W. H. Harvey, MD., F.RS., 

Author of “ Phycologia Britannica,” late Professor of Botany in Trinity College, 

Dublin. With Extracts from his Journal and Correspondence. Svo, with 

Portrait, 12s, 

“ We close this book with the sense of having been better for reading it. It is 

| the record of the beautiful life of a true and good man.”"—£dinburgh Evening 
Courant, 


Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life: an Auto- 

the hy. By Jemma Compton. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Curer OFrrice—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. F 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAELWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s ingures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ANK of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms tor which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


TQUITABLE LIFE OFFICE. 
a ESTABLISHED 1762. 

11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 








Temporary Offices : 


J)EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birminghum.—Established 1807. 

MELD'S “ WHITE PARAFFINE ” 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness tothe hand, and exerts a cooling influ 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


IELDS “UNITED KINGDOM” 

, SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 

in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 

Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 

having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 

ing @ combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
Unique, Price 3d per tablet. 

See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 





NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
. Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in botties and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Botile. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Iilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 








USE ONLY TUE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


r, LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
ani SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in proeuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application, 


| Fg abo SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

Tho adinirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that exch bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are clusely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocera, Druggists, and Oil- 
en, 





m 


PD LAZENBY and SON beg to 
_4e announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
beea changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 9) WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of * Wigmore street.” 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

4 of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAU'TION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed direetions. About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for Ils, the present reduced 
retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, aud sauces, Sold by all Ltalian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers, 











QAUCE—LEA and PERRINS. 
K The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 


Connoiseeurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


~ ‘THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
| en PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


iS 





and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, aad Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


OUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
] OUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











] OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
wttles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





N ~URIATE of AMMONIA 
i LOZENGES, —In Bottles, 2s, Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

pete sade LL WHISKY.-- 

Thia celebrated old Irish Whisky giuined t'e 
Dublin Prize Medal, 
and very wholesome, 
the retail houses in London, by the ¢ 
cipal towns in England: or whol % 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal an 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


| UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WIIISKY, 

BELFAST. of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
a Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, Loudon, 

vO, 


* A ANDALUZA”/— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Assovia- 
tion, address JOSE PLODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 283 and 5is 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


phn al CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory $4 and 35 Charles strect. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free, 


weer TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 


It is pure, mild, mellow, delici ua, 

Sold in bottles, %s Sd each, at 
ents in the prin- 
at 5 (ireat 

















—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, aud estimates free, 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, Loudon. 


10D LIVER OIL. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 


(or LIVER OLL. 
FOR DEBILITY. 


1 OD LIVER OTL 
} PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
lestimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &e., &e. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LAS., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.RuC.P., MLRLCLS., &e., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and C¢ )., 79 St, Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, Ils, 


Le and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentritice, imparts 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tariar 
and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 
2s vd per box, Seld by Chemists and Perfumers, 

*,* Ask for “ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

\ 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mnch case 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, le. 
Double ditto, 31s 6a and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 end 52s 6d; postage, Is l0d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 


> 






NEW PATENT. 
BF LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &e., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s Gd, 108, and 168 each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 
H° LLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — 
PAINLESS CURES.—Sores, wounds, ulcera- 
tious, and other diseases affecting the skin, are amend- 
able by this cooling and healing unguent, It has called 
forth the loudest praises from persons who had suffered 
for years from bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, 
after every hope of cure had long passed away, None 
but those who have experienced the soothing eficct of 
this Ointment can form an idea of the comfort it 
bestows by restraining inflammation and allaying pain. 
Whenever this Ointment has been once used it has 
established its own worth, and hes again been eagerly 
sought for, as the easiest and safest remedy for all 
ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, rheumatism, and 
gout, the same application, properly used, gives won- 
derful relief. 











DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Kuow It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 lls 4d, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life of Rossini. By H. 


SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 8vo, with Portrait. 
* Rossini's life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. 
It will amuse everybody.” "—Telegraph, 
* An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy 
book. '—Sunday Times. 


My Holiday in Austria. 


L1ZZ1F SELINA EDEN, Author of * A Lady's Glimpse 
of the Warin Bohemia.” With Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


Chaucers England By 
MATTHEW BROWNE. Ak with Portrait and 
numerous Pen li 24s, 

“A masterly book ona great subject. 
dull sentence to be found in this entirely delig 

book." — Spectator, 


Cheap Edition of New America. 


There is not a 
htful 


By W. He PWORTH Dixon. Forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library.” With Portrait of the Author, 5s, bound. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By Hep- 


WORTH DIXON, Dedicated by Express Permission 
to the QUEEN, FIFTH EDITION. 1 vol., 15x. 


9, 

Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain TowNns- 
HEND, 2nd Life Guards, 8vo, with Illustrations, 
15s. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 


CLERK, Author of “A Summer and Winter in 
Norway.” vol. 

“Itis evident that Lady Di Beauclerk, with her acute 
power of perevption, and no less sharp method of 
delineation, may, if it so please her, become one of the 
most powerful and popular writers of the time. Her 
novel is a story of true love, as fragrant and as welcomes 
as the flowers of Muy. The plot is skilfully interwoven, 
and carries the interest of the reader with anxiety to 
the dénouement. The characters stand out freely from 
the canvas, and are sketched most artistically. There 
is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of 
humour,” —Morning Post. 


Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs. 


EILoAkT. 3 vols. 
“A book of genuine and well-sustained interest."— 
Star. 


Adventures of Mrs, ‘Hardcastle, 
By Lady Cuar Les THYNNE. 3 vols, 
“A thoroughly interesting iad that can be read 
from title to finis with cordial sympathy and pleasure.” 


Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. By 


Mrs. DuFFUsS HARDY. 3 vols, 
“An exceptionally good novel.”—Athenaeum. 


Erick Thorburn. 3 vols. 


“ An interesting and thoroughly healthy story. 
moral is excellent.”—.1thenwum. 


, 
Iza’s Story. By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of * A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. [Vert week. 
Next week, will be published, in crown 8yo. 
gore or, Mind — Matter — 
Language, as the Elements of Thinking and 
Reasoning, and as the Necessary Factors of Human 








The 


Knowledge. By JAMes Haic, M.A, 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
This day is s published, price 12s, 
HE GOSPEL in the LAW; a 


7 Critical Examination of the Citations from the 
Old Testament in the New. By CHARLES TAYLOR, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Curate of St. 
Andrew's the Great, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: DBIGHTON, BELL, and Co, 
London: Be. and DALpY. 





Now ready, price 4s. 


OUR SERMONS Preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in February, 1869. 
1. Parties in the Church of England. 2. Use and 
Abuse of Liberty in the Church of England. 3. The 
Message of the Spirit to the Church of England. 4. 
Dissensions concerning the Holy Communion. By 
HARVEY GoopwIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
er DEIGHTON, BBLL, and Co, 
London: BELL and DALpY, 


a bry pay price 3s, by hoe 3s 4d. 
jtg= ATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOU RS; with CASES : Permanent Oure. 
London J. Kzene, 74 Ne 74 New Bond street, Ww. 
J 0 U RN A = 


CO HAMBE RS'S S 
38TH YEAR, 


On Saturday, May 1, was commenced an Original 
Tale, by the Author of A PERFECT TREASURY, ! 
entitled 


A COUNTY 


FAMILY. 





MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
P 2 LOW and CO.’S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouvcements—and Literary Informa- 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


4 OREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and OO., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 183 Fleet street. 


Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s. 


ATHING: How to Do it, When to 
Do it, and Where to Do it, By EnGar SHEPPARD, 
M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Male Department, 
Colney Hatch Asylum. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


—_— and CO., PHOTOGRAPHIC 
L PUBLISHERS, 
22 and 23 Soho square, London, 

Have lately received a considerable addition to their 
Series of INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, taken by BOURNE 
and SHEPHERD, each 8s, 

The PRINCIPAL PICTURES in the DRESDEN 
GALLERY, reproduced by F. HANFSTAENGL, in five 
different sizes, =~ Scraps, ? in. by 7 in., each 23; or 
6 in. by 5i 1 ls. 

COLL ECT ic ONS of PHOTOGRAPHS—ENGLISH ana 
FOREIGN—of all kinds, may be Inspected and 
Selected from. 

250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always in Stock, each 
Is. 





Detailed Catalogues on application, 
Publishing De partment on the First Floor. 


1“ RACOMBE ILOTEL. — Delightful 
Loc tee 200 Apartments; handsome Public 

Rooms; Table d’'Héte daily. Telegraph office in Hotel, 

—Adiress, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


J ICOL L’'S PROMENADE COATS, 

*The PRINCE'S FR CK COAT” and “The 

PRINC E ‘S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastie Cloths, 

the cost for morning wear being 35aand 42s. The same 

styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher finish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 


ATICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST- 
iL COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 
&c., and are made of the sume materials as the Frock 
end Riding Coats. 

TICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 
L TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Plain 
Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from 14s, 13s, 
21s, 25s, &e. 


Nicol “FASHIONABLE OVER- 
- COAT, *" 





The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
germent inclines somewhat to the figure, and has a 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas. * 


TICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, 528 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 638 to S48; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s. 
~ ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
ie. Best at moderate prices, 
TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent strect, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 


\ ODE L DRESSES.— 
LV Messrs. JAY have received from Paris the 
choicest and most elegant assortment of DRESSES, 
suited to every fashionable occasion, The public must 
judge of the style and material bya personal i inspection, 


ye 











| 


which can alone give the best evidence of their intrinsic | 


JAYS’. 


value. 
\ AY BONNETS and MILLINERY. 
4 The Man: ager of the Millinery Department at 
Messrs. JAY'S having returned from a second business 
visit to Paris, is enabled to show Millinery prepared by 
Parisienne artistes for the month of May, the styles 
differing materially from those worn in April. 
JAY'S, 
247, 249, 251 Regent street. 
JICH SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 
£3 7s 6d, wide widths, 13 yards in each dress, 

Lyons manufacture, remarkably cheap; neutral colours, 
and deeper shades for half-mourning. 





JAY'S 
247, 249, 251 REGENT STREET. 


MRS. - A. ALLEN'S 5 
VORLD'S 
‘AIR RE STORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


E 





fPUE INNS of COURT having decided 


to APPOINT a READER on HINDU and 
MAHOMMEDAN LAW, and the various Systems of 
Law in force in British India, APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT may be addressed to the Council of 
Legal Education, Steward’s Office. Lincoln's Inn, W.C 
on or before the 3lst day of May instar at. 


SSOCIATION for PROMO’ TING t G the 
GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND, 21) 
Oxford street, and 125 and 127 Euston road, London. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the members of the above 
Association will be held at 210 Oxford street, London, 
W., on TUESDAY, June 1, 1869, at half past 3 p.m., to 
receive from the Committee a Report of their procead 
ings during the past year, and to elect the Committee 
aud officers for the ensuing year. 


Rev. C. B. REID, Secretary, 
Se fISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

The Forty-Fourth Anniversary will bo held at Unity 
Church, Upper street, Islington, on Wednesday, May 
19, 1869. Service, to begin at 12 o'clock, will be intro- 
duced by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, of Gee Cross, and 
the Anniversary Sermon will bo preached by the Rey, 
JAMES MARTINBAU. After the Sermon a Colleeion 
will be made in aid of the funds of the Associatifn, 
The Meeting for business will then be held; W. J. 
Lamport, Esq’, of Liverpool, President. 

On Toursday, May 20th, the Collation will be held in 
the Large Dining-Room of 1 Crystal Palace at 4 p.m., 
under the presidency of W.J. Lamport, Esq. Tickets 
may be oleae ed at the offlee es of the Ausociation 173 
Strand, W.c 


BORIGINES' 
a SOCIETY.—The THIRTY-S 
TING of this SOCIETY will be held at the 
LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate street Within, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING Next, the 19th inst., at a 
past Seven o'clock precisely. The Chair will be take 
by THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., MLP., and speeches will 





PROTECTION 
ECOND ANNUAL 





be deliverel by R. N. Fowler, Esq., M.P., Henry 
Richard, Esq., M.P., John Robinson, Esq., member of 
the Legislative Council of Natal; the Rev. F. 


Daums, 
M. D. Conway, Esq. of 
As imission free, 


be held at the 
i CANNON-STREET HOTEL on THURSDAY, 
May 27, R. N. FOWLER, Esq., M.P., in the chair, in 
AID of the FUNDS of the HOSPITAL for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, Blackfriars. Noblemen and gentlemen 
willing to assist the charity are earnestly requested to 
add their names to the list of Stewards. 

Hf. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, Hon. See. 

ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


JYOYAL POLYLECHNIC is open from 
I2 to 45 and 7 to 10. The “Groat Lightning 


Inductorium " in Professor Pepper's Lecture—Musical 
Entertainment by George Buckland. Admission, 1s. 


missionary from Busutoland; 
Virginia, and other gentlemen. 


“DINNE R will 





{ELF-ACTING COOKING APPARA- 
wR TUS. a ee = 
DATENTL - NORWEGIAN ° “SELF- 


ACTING COOKING APPARATUS, the entirely 
new invention in cooking brought out at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1867. Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, 
aud stews, &c., by a very short use of tire, after which 
the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus, All 
boils and stews require only ten minutes’ boiling. The 
food is completely cooked in about the same time as 
if tire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot 
and quite unspoiled, and therefore tit for table, for eight 
to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 


a PRIZE MEDALS. 





QCONOMIZES FOOD, LABOUR, and 
4 FU "EL. 


ror USE in EVERY HOME. | 


| aoe the RACES, “ DERBY,” &e. 


pror SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A_ hot 


dinner miles away from any fire. 








and BOATING 


Ree SACHEING 
PARTIES. _ 


QATENT “ NORWEGIAN” SELF- 
ACTING C6 \OKING APPARATUS. 


WHE * NORWEGIAN” BOX must be 
areal blessing to servants as well as to house- 
keepers in summer no less, if not more particularly, 
than in winter.—Punch, : 
DATENT “NORW EGIAN ” ~ COOK- 


ING APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERA- 
TOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will keep 


| food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature.”"—See 


Times, 30th and 3ist July and 4th August, 1868. 
Ss. Ww. SILVER and CO., Patentees and Mannfae- 
turers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate Within. and 66 and 67 
Sorabiit London, E.¢ Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. 
To be had of all ironmongers in town and country. 
liberal discount to the trade. 
JHE PATENT “ NORWEGIAN ” 
_ COOKING APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRI- 
GERATC tan 


OSS of 





~ APPETITE E speedily pre- 

vented by the FAMED TONIC BITTERS, 
“ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strength- 
ening the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, 
confectioners, &e., at 30s per dozen.—WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the "Original Makers, Worcester Hoase, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
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X HILLING ANNOTATED PLAYS 
5 May 


STUDENTS. 
now be had, price 

OTHELLO, price 1s, 

HENRY VIIL. price Is. 

JULIUS CES AR, price Is. 

MERCHANT of VENICE, price Is. 

AS YOU LIKE IT, price 1s. 


Each Play with Explan tory and Iilustrative 


of SHAKSPE 


One S'iulling each. 
MACBETH, prico Is. 
HAMLEY, price Is. 

| The TEMPEST, prico 1s. 

KING LEAR, price 1s, 

RICHARD IL, prico Is. 

Notes, Se 





lected Criticisms, and other 











Aids to a thor mugh understin ling of the Drama. Edited for the use of Schvols and 
Students preparing for Examination by the Rev. JouN HUNTER, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
NEW WORK by Dr. W. ODLING, F.R.S. 
On Thursday next, in crown Syo. 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES on the CHEMICAL 


CHANGES of CARBON, delivered before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal 
By Wintiaw Opirva, M.B,, F.R.S., Fullerian Pro- 
Reprinted from the Chemical News, with 


I 
Institution of Great Br itain. 
fessor of Chemistry, Royal Institution. 
Notes by William C rookes, F.R.S. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Dr. MURCHISON on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, &e. 
In post 8vo, with 25 Woodcuts, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
LINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, 
JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By CHARLES MurcHIsON, M.D., 
FLS., &c., Physician and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, Middlesex Hospital. 
“A standard authority on the diseases of which it treats, the principal objects 
kept in view being accurate diagnosis and successful treatment.” —Lancet. 
“The work admirably sustains Dr. Murchison's reputation as a teacher of exact 
diagnosis, an earnest searcher after true pathology, and a practical physician. Tho 
chapters on treatment conte 1in most valuable directions."—Dublin Medical Journal. 
LONGM ANS, GREEN, and Co., » Pate rnoster row. 








London: 








Just publishe d, in 8vo, price Is. 
WO OPINIONS (Protestant and Roman Catholic) on the 
IRISH CUURCH QUESTION: DISESTABLISH and DISENDOW NONE, 
by CHarLes TENNANT: and DISENDOW ALL or NONE, in a Letter from EpMUND 
8. FrouLkes, B.D. 
London: 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and C On, Paternoster row. 


Now ready, in Svo, wi vith Fr mtispiece, price 1s 6d, No. XXV. « 
MUE ALVINE JOURNAL: a Record of Mountain > te 
J and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club, Edited by LEstiz 
STEPHEN, Esq. 

CONTENTS, 

*. Comyns Tucker. 
By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
MIAGE. 


The CAUCASUS. By ¢ 
The RENFER JOCH. 
MONT BLANC from the GLACIER de 
With Frontispiece. 

CORSICA. By the Rev. W. Il. Hawker, M.A., F.Z.S 
ALPINE LAKES, and the GLACIER ER ISION THEORY. 
REVIEW—* BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


By Frederick A. G, Brown. 


Paternoster row. 





T. JOHNS COLLEGE CHAPEL, Cambridge.—The 
BUILDER of this week, 4d, or by post 5d, contains :—Two Fine Views, 


John's College; together with 


internal and external, of the New Chapel for St. 
, and all Newsmen. 


numerous nee rs on current topic s.—1 York street, W.C. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The magnificent Suite of PUBL IC 

J and PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, which have been redecorated by Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham, is NOW OPEN. 

Déjeuners, Banquets, Private Dinners, and Wedding Breakfasts served in the 

highest style of the gastronomic art. Whitebait in perfection. Wines of the 


choicest vintages. 
BERTRAM ond Bi ROBERTS, 
Fine Old, 5s. 


C OGNAC B R A N D Yy, » 453 per dozen. 
Very C hotce, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application, 


Refreshment Department. 





ARE for 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOK $.—At all Libraries, 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON 
EXPLORATIONS of the HIGILLAN Ds of the 
PR AZI : with a full account of the Gold and Diamond] Mines; also, 





ara to the 


Jown 1,509 Miles of the great river Sdo Francisco from Sa 
dvo, with 


By Captain Ricuanp F. Burronx, F.RGS., &. In 2 vols. 
aud Llustrations, 


The LIFE of EDMUN 


Published and Origiual Sources, 






30s, 


From various 
In 2 vols. 8vo 
(Ready this day. 


YD KEAN. 


By F. W. Hawarns, 


4 * 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 
in 1866-7. By GskorGeE AUGUSTUS SaLa, Author of “My Diary in America,” 
&e. In 1 vol. 8v¥o, [Heady this day. 


The NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewixe 


Ritcuir, Author of * British Senators,” &e. A New and Enlarge d Edition, in 
vol. [Vow ready, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
STRETTON : a Novel. By Henry Kinestey, Author 


of “ Ravenshoe,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols, 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne,”. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


By Annie Tomas 
(Ready this day. 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” &e. 3 vols. 
The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, 
Author of “ Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: In 3 vols. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 


Story. 


By Wirttam Brack, 


Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 
The FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author of 
“Polly a Village Portrait,” &. 2 vols. [Just ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





CONTRACTS. 
CONTROL OFFICE, ALDERSHOT, May 1, 1869. 


T ENDERS will be received at this Office until noon on the 21st 

inst., from persons who may be willing to enter into CONTRACT for the 
SUPPLY of FLOUR (Ration), FLOUR (Hospital), CONES, RICE, FRESH MEAT, 
MEAT for HOSPITALS; in such quantities as may be required for six months, 
from Ist June, 1869, for the use of Her Majesty's Forces stationed at Aldershot, 
and within the command. Separate Tenders are required for each of the above 
articles. Forms of Tender, conditions of contract, and any other information, may 
be obtained on application at this Office between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m, 
daily. The Tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and delivered at this Office 
(under closed envelope, marked on the outside “'Tender for Army Supplies"), and 
no Tender will be noticed unless made on forms obtained from this Office, and 
delivered by me: hour appolnte d, 


ARMY 





“and SON. 















P U R E c LARETS—E. LAZENBY 
FAMILY CLARET .........00000000+ (Vin Ordinaire) ..... per doz. 12k. 
DINNER CLARE und full Bordeaux) .. Iss, 24s. 
DESSERT CLARE ‘ine flavoury Bordeaux)...........0.c..ceee00 368. 


Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, Loudon, W. 





Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 
et ERMONS by the Rev. JOILIN KER, 
s of Glasgow. 
“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons.”"— 
Contemporary Review. 
EDMONSTON and 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, 


Dovetas, Edinburgh. 
and Co., Loudon. 


— Vol. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. | 


Translated and Explained by F. MAX MULLER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; 
Comparative Philology at Oxford; 
I. HYMNS to the MARUTS or the STORM-GODS., = 8vo, pp. clii, 264, cloth. 


In 8 vols., 8vo. 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA: 


THE SACRED HYMNS OF THE BRAHMANS. 

Professor of 
Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &€., &e. 

[Will be ready next week. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 





[ the GOSP EL NARRATIVES are mina a laa 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN ? 
EpMonston and Dovaias, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


of 





PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 
. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 


WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The L AST DAY 
OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
( doen 
WILLIAM Hanna, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. — 
The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S | 
RESURRECTION. 


co 8 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House 


RATHBONE 


has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 


“BATHS AND TOILET WARE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively 
to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. 


32 Wigmore street, Santen, Ww. 


The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 









.AD > we . 7 2 

4. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 

es ‘ on EARTH. m this establishment the most distinguished in — country Portable Showers, 8s; Pillar Showers, £3 to 

5. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. £5 12s; Nursery, —d tu 38s; Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 3d to 33s. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot 

6. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY and € ‘id Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Bathe, Toilet Ware in great variety, from lls 6d to 45s the 
— ehicninaihiede : set of three. 


Edinburgh. 
London. 


and DOUGLAS, 
ADAMS, and Co., 


EDMONSTON 
HAMILTON, 


Just ready, price 2s 6d. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; their CAUSES, 
PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, and TREATME NT. 


| 
| 
| 
[in the press. 


ELECTRO-PLATE and 
BRiITANNIA GOODs, 
DisH CoveERs, 





Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. By | Hot-Water Disies, 
BALMANNO Syuine, M.B., F.LS,, Surgeon to the British | STOVES and FENDERS, 
Hospital for Di ; of the Skin, Great Marlboro ugh | MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIKCES, 


street. 


JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. } 


With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, 
| 4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, 


It contains upwards of 700 Ilustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 





KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS, | CANDELABRA, 
LAMPs, BaTus and TorLeT WARE, | Bep-Room CABINET FUR- 
Ci ASELIERS, IRON and Brass Bep- NITURE, 

a znave, STEADS | TURNERY Goons, 

Ur end KETTLES, Bepptnc and Bep-Hanc- | Krrcnen UTENSILS, 
Tanen CUTLERY, INGS, a&c., &e., &c. 








at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
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NEW WORKS. 


EN YEARS in 2 CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Autobiography. 


te YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTER- 
ae ale 


Post 8vo, 7s 6: 


in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 

Kaz>ek and Elbraz, and a Visit to 

Syucre crown 8vo, with Maps and 
[On the 27th inst. 


RAVELS 
pe BASHAN, in ‘luding A 


Ararat and Tabriz. By D. W. FPResHFie.i 
illustrations, 


ADORE, or TITIAN 'S COUNTRY. By 


Jostan GILBERT, one of the Authors of * The Dolomite Mountains.” Me dium 
Svo, with numerous Illustrations, and a Facsimile of Titian’s Original Design for 
his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. (Yearly ready. 


or 





LETTERS fom AUSTRALIA. By Jony 
MARTINEAU. Post 8vo, 7s Gd. 


Hu E LIFE of MOTHER MARGARET 
MARY HALLAHAN, O.S.D. By her Reticiots CHILDREN. Edited by the 
Author of * Christian Schools and Scholars,” &c. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 


[\ VOCATION of S SAINTS and ANGELS, 
compile dicom Greek, English, pea Latin Sourees, for the use of Members of 
the Church of England. | ydit l by the Rey. OnBY SurpLey, M 24mo, 3s 6d, 


ISTORY of MY ft ELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
Ni »w Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


r ‘ cre qx 

RE ILIGIC US REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 

Congregat sm. By W. M. Fawcett, T. M. Herpert, MA, E. G. 

Herperrt, LL. B., T. iL Parrison, P. H. Pye-Sarru, M.D, and J. ANsTIE, B.A. 
Svo, 8s 6d, 


GINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH; 
\ being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn Writers in all the principal 
New E iiti Post 8yo, 10s 6d. 


R, M.A. yn, enlarg ed. 


NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. 


7 


By JostaH MILLE 


HAROLD'S 


D*: GASCOIGNE, Feap. Svo, 6s. 


IPS. e FAIRY. By 
M‘ Fea SA S g Ale t. ’) 


Collections, 


JeAN INGELOW. 
(Yearly ready. 


THOM AS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, 
with the Author's last Copyright Additions, Shamrock Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d, cluth; or, with Eight Plates, 4s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 


ATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 
Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHaRLgs C. CHESNEY, R.E, Second Edition, 
enlarged. Svo, with Map, 10s 6d, 


Hate RY of the LIFE 
EDWARDIID. By WILLtAmM LONGMAN, 
and 16 Wovudcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 
ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 


Topp. 2 vols. Svo, £1 17s, 
*,.* Separately:—Vol. L., price 168; 


ISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W.E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 23s. 


and TIMES of 


With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 


Vol. IL, price 21s. 


NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By JAMes Mint. A New Edition, with Notes by Alexander 
Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
John Stuart Mill. 2 vols, 8yo, 28s. 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 


Stuart Mutt. Post 8vo. 


By Joun 


[Jn a few days. 


DICTIONARY of COM- 


New Ejlition, corrected 
igly half-bound in russia. 
[Vearly ready. 


McC! LLOCH’S 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
to the Present Time. 8vo, price 63s, cloth; or 70s, stroz 


PR ACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, 

adapted from the last German Edition of Professor KERL’S “ Metallurgy,” by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S., &e., and E. Riri, Ph.D., MLE. Vol. IL, comprising COPPER 
and LRON, with 273 Woodcuts, 36s. 


[T)®. ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTICAL 

CHEMISTRY, arranged for Medical Students with express reference to the 
Three Months’ Summer Practice. Fourth Edition, with 71 Woodeuts. Crown 
Svo, 73 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


London : 


SPECTATOR. 


_ [May 15, 1869, 





[NOTICE to COUNTRY LIBRARIANS. 
| Ars. STOWE'S New Novel ee OLDTOWN Ff ‘OLKS,” will 
be ready on Saturday, the 15th inst., in 3 vols. post 8v0; and to 
| secure an early supply, it is requested that Orders may be given 
| to the whclesale houses immediately. 


| 
Mrs. STOWE’S ‘‘OLDTOWN FOLKS” is published this 
o uy, a % vols. post 8vo, aud can be obtained through any Library in the 
Nir 1gdom. 

mdon: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street, 


— DAY. 


LYRICAL PIECES, SECULAR and SACRED, 


from the HOME CIRCLE of a COUNTRY PARSONAGE. Edited by the 
Rey. ABNER W. Brown, MLA., Vicar of Gretton. Northumptonshire, and Hon, 
Canon of Peterborough, With numerous Ilustrative Vignettes, and with 
Archevlogical and other Notes. Crown Syo, bevelled boards, price $s 6d, 





With 


By ALrReD 


LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS 


Translations and Parallel Passag»s, and a Copious English Index. 
HENDERSON. Feap. 4to, 530 pp., price 88 6d. 


London: SAMPSON Low, Son, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 











NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The LIFE of GOLDSMITH,” «LIFE of Sir 
JOHN ELIOT,” & 


This day is published, with Portraits and Vignettes, in 2 vols. post Syo, 28s, 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 
A BIOGRAPHY, 1775-1864. 


By JOHN Forster. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE.—Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
(This day. 
CARLYLE’S WORKS.—Library Edition. 
wy . ’ . 

LIFE of SCHILLER. Demy S8yo, with Por- 
trait and Plates. Price 7s 6d, . [This day, 
PHILIPPE BURTYS CHEFS-D'CEUVRE of 
the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Edited by W. CHArFrenrs, F.S.A. With 200 Ilus- 

trations. Demy 8vo, lés, 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. 


and E. P. EnMursr, 9th Regiment. With Illustrations. 


H.R.H. the DUC D’AUMALE’S MILITARY 


INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. Translated and Annotated (with the Author's 
consent) by Captain Asuk, K.D.G, Post Svo., 63 


M. JEepHson 


Demy Svo, 18s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE W 








NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


1. 
CUT ADRIFT. By Atsaxy Foysianque, Author of 
“A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 
2. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. A Story of 752 to ’d5. 
By HAWLEY Smart. Second Edition. 
“ One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for & 
long time.”—Athenawum 
“ Evory chapter of ‘ Breezie Langton ' is interesting and clever."—London Reriev. 
3. 
MISS MARRYATS NEW NOVEL 
of FEVERSHAM. By 
Love's Conflict,” &c. 
It is a decided success."— 


The GIRLS FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” * 
“This, Miss Marryat's latest novel, we call her best. 
Atheneum. 
4. 


The RIVALS ; or, Love and War. 
“ Niddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 
“The Danish author of ‘ Niddebo Parsonage 
of modern English novelists,"—Spectator. 


By the Author of 
* has few equals amongst the hosts 


o. 


SEVERIN. 2 vols. By Mrs. 


“ A Sister's Story.” 


ANNE Avoustus 


CRAVEN, Author of 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington strees. 





Now ready, with 400 Illustrations, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY ; 


Being a Condensed Resumé of the Theory and App lication of Electrical Sci 
including its Latest Practical Developments, particu! arly as relating to Aérial at 
Submarine Tele: graphy. 


By Henry M. Noap, Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George's Hospital. 





“Clear, compendious, compact, well illustrated, and well printed, this is an 
excellent manual.”—Lancet, 

“Will lead to a correct, and even an exact, knowledge of the present state of 
electrical science."—Mechantes’ Magazine. 


London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE pale 64 Illustrations by 

Marcus Stone. adn doe vO, 2 
HOMERS ILIAD in ENGLISH 

RIYMED VERSE. By CHARLES Mentvaie. BD. 





. Chaplain to the Speaker, &e., 2 vols. demy , 
24s, 


D.C.L. 


Svo. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized 
Version, revised. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Crown S8vo, 6s, 


The SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD. By 
the Author of * Mabel’s Progress.” 2 vols. post 
8vo, 21s. 

PRIMEVAL MAW: being an Exam- 
inationof some Recent Speculations. By the Duke 
of ARGYLL. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 4s 6d. 


{TWILIGHT HOURS. 
Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. ay the 


Rev. A. W. THOROLD. Crown 8vo, 3s 6: 


KRILOF and bis FABLES. a A w. 2. 


S. RALSTON. th Tilustrations by Houghton and 
Zwecker. Se coud lition, crown Svo, 53, 


LIVES € IBDEAS OFFICERS: Illus- 
» History of the Civil and Military 

y JOHN WILLIAM Kava. 

3 vols. crown Svo, 6s each, 


A Legacy of | 


Second | 














ition 


POEMS (including “ Grace,” a 
Drama in Five Acts). NELLA BUTE 
SmepLey. Second Edition, cr wn Syo, 


The METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. By | 
J.S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown Svo, 
3s 6d. 


The TRAGEDIES of 280 HYLOS. A. 


New belte—g ion, with a Biographical E ssay and 
pendix of Riymed Chor ul Odes, By i 
5, M.A. 2 vols, cruwn Svo, 12s. 


BRITISH SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPS. _Post 8ro, 18s 6... 


PAUL GOSSLETTS CONFESSIONS 
in LOVE, LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. With 
Illustrations by Marcus Srone. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, 
and uniform with * Poems Written for a Child.” 
With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 3s 6d. 


POEMS and ROMANCES. By George 


Aveustus Srucox, Author of “ Prometheus 
Unbound.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By 
the aps a Jones, M.A. With Illustrations, 
Small Svo, 3s oa. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 


Dae, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 


Svo, 38 6d. 


ANOTHER ENGLAND. Life, Livin 
late Inspector of Settlement for 


Homes, and Homemakers in Victoria. By 
of Victoria, Australia, Post 8vo, 


“oe, 
E 


5s, 





CARTON Boortn, 
the Government 
7s 6d. 


GIRLHOOD and WOMANHOOD. By 
SARAH TYTLER. Uniform with “Papers for 
Thoughtful Giris.” Crown 8yo, 5s. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
HE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH; 
Other Poems. Extracted from “ Sketches by 
Wayside.” By the Rey. Hersext Topp. 

“ His verses are true, genuine, and unforced.”"—John 
Bull. 

“ We do know that his little book is worth reading. 
Some of the poems—such, for example, as the ‘Grain 
of Corn '—are full of teaching."—Churchman’s Shilling 
Mag azine, 

“The admirers of devotional poetry will like — | 
Todd's occasional hymns, which are really poetic, 
Watts and others are not. Throughout the ve sraifica | 
tion is varied and perfect. It would be difficult to find | 
a fault.’ "—IMustrated Times. 

“One or two short hymns in the volume are worthy 
of being printed separately.”—Spectator. 

* “Mr. Herbert (Todd) is ndependent writ er. Some 


and 
the 








of the pieces evidence not a little poetic feeling. They 
are all more or less religions in their tone.”"— pe um. 
* “There isa tone about it of calmness an d purity 


which is truly soothing and satisfy in these feverish 


ays.” —Lonc ton Soci: ty. 


ing 


* These last two extracts are from reviews of 
“Sketches,” &c.,from which book “ The Fountain,” &c., | 
are taken. | 
London: Provost and Co., Snecessors 
BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without | 
| 








P rice Is. 
HE ROYAL ACADEMY: the “ OUT- | 
SIDERS” and the PRESS. By T. J. Guuick. 
London: Rozert Harpwickk, 192 Pi lly, W | 





| WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ADVOCATES OF THE 


NEW NOVEL BY TUE AUTHOR OF “BASIL ST. JOHN” 
In a few days will be ready at all the Librar‘es. 


ARTHUR CLIFFORD: 


AN ENGLISH STORY, 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. HAMILTON, ADAMS, ant CO., Lon 








Nearly ready, in 1 vol. small 8yo. 


AN 


HISTORICAL SKETCH of the FRENCH BAR, 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


19ru CENTURY. 
By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Advocate. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 15s, 


SELECT WRITINGS: 
POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC, TOPOGRAPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


LATE CHARLES MACLAREN, F.R.S.E., 


THE SCOTSMAN, AND MEMBER OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES OF 
LONDON, AND EDINBURGH. 


| EDITOR OF FRANCE, 


. and JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in 


Edited by ROBERT CoX, F.S.A., Se 
With a Memoir and Portrait, 


the Univers nily of Aberdeen. 


“The student of political economy, a3 well as of physical science, will fad many valuable hiuts in these 


volumes.” —ASpeetator. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 


a $e: 


PROFESSOR PEPPER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


In large crown Svo, price 9s, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 720 pages. 


CcCYCLOPADIC SCIENCE, 
SIMPLIFIED. 


By J. H. PEPPER, Professor of Chemistry and Honorary Director of the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


EMBRACING 
MAGNETISM : 
ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, MAGNETO-ELECTRI- 
CITY, Rh ag ELECTRICITY. 
DIA-MAGNETISM 
WHEATSTONE'S TELEGRAPHS. 


PNEUMATICS : 
THE AIR PUMP. 
THE DIVING BELL. 


ACOUSTICS : 

THE EDUCATION OF THE EAR 
CHEMISTRY : 

THE META 

ELEMENTS WHICH ARE NOT METALLIC. 


WITH SIX HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIGHT— 
REFLECTION AND REFRACTION OF LIGHT, 
LIGHT AND COLOUR 
SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
THE HUMAN EYE. 
POLARIZED LIGHT. 


HEAT— 
THERMOMETRIC HEAT. 
CONDUCTION OF HEAT. 

LATENT HEAT. 
STEAM. 


ELECTRICITY— 
VOLTAIC, GALVANIC, 
ELECTRICITY. 








OR DYNAMICAL 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, price 7s 6d. 


A HOME FOR THE HOMELESS ; OR, UNION WITH GOD. 
By HORACE FIELD, B.A., 


Showing that obedience to the Moral Law is preparatory to a * ‘gher destiny, wherein Mankind will bo united 
with God ; and that the growing popular recognition of the equality of all Men before Him is one of the signs of 
this coming Union. 


Also, by the samo Author, price 48 6d. 


| , | SEROISE ; OR, GOD OUR FATHER, OMNIPOTENT, OMNISCIENT, 


AND OMNIPRESENT. 


“One of the very few religious works which appear in any year that are wholly in every fibre instinct with the 
unconventional personal faith of the author.”"—ASpectator. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster row. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Now ready, crown S8vo, cloth, 8s. 


GRETTIS SAGA. 
THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 


MORRIS (Author of “The Earthly Paradise”), and E. MAGNUSSON, 


Translated from the Icelandic by W. 


F. S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO TIE “CAMBRIDGE 
SHUAKESPEARE. 
SHAKSPEAREANA GENEA- 
LOGICA. Part I. Identification of the Dramatis 
Persone in the Historical Plays.—Notes on Cha- 
racters in “Macbeth” and “ Hamlet.”"—Persons 
and Places belonging to Warwickshire alluded to. 
Part II. The Shakspeare and Arden Families, and 
their Connections, with Tables of Descent. By 
GeEorGE RUSSELL FRENCH. 8y¥0, 15s. [This day. 

“ The book is got up in the same form as the incom- 
parable ‘Cambridge Shakespeare,’ and ought to be 
possessed by all who have that edition. It is not too 
much to say that the book, as a whole, will cast a 
flood of light upon a department of Shakspearian 
literature hitherto little investigated."—G/ole. 


Professor ROSCOE’S “SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS.” A Series of Lectures delivered 
before the Society of Apothecaries of London. 
With Appendices, Profusely illustrated with 
Engravings, Maps, and Chromolithographs of the 
Spectra of the Chemical Elements and Heavenly 
Bodies. Medium 8yo, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s, 

[Vert week, 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 
His Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondenc:. 
Selected and edited by Dr. T. SApLeR. With 
Portrait. 5 vols. 8vo, [in a few days, 

“All who enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Cr 

Robinson, the friend of Goethe, Coleridge, W 

worth, and Lamb—and who remember how rich an 

varied were his reminiscences of men and thiugs, : 













how vividly he re!ated them—will be " 
his well-stocked journals are on theeve of publi watt on, 
—WNotes and Queries. 


Miss MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCHES, 1852-68, Second Edition, with 
New Preface, crown 8yo, price 8s 6d. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE, 
in their Connection with the Laws of Matter and 
Force. A Series of Scientitic Essays. By Josepu 
J. MURPHY, 2 vols. Syo, 163, 


The OXFORD SPECTATOR. A 
Reprint. Extra feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“Such amusing little essays as these. There is all 
the old fun, the old sense of social ease and brightness 
and freedom, the o!d medley of work and indolence 
of jest and earnest, that made Oxford life so yjic- 
turesque.”"—Saturday Review. 


SERMONS PREACHED before the 
UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By the Rey. R. W. 
Cuaurcu, M.A., Rector of Whatley. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8yo, 4s 61. [TAis day, 


CHRISTIAN FAITH. Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge. By 
the Rey. W. SAUMAREZ SmiTH, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
33 6d. (This day. 


The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE : 
their Action and Uses. With Hints on Change of 
Air and Diet Cures. By JonN MAcCPHERSON, M.D. 
With Map. Extra fcap. 8yo, 6s 6d. [This day. 


HIATUS: the Void in Modern Educa- 
tion, its Cause and Antidote. By OUTIS. 8vo, 8s 6d. 
“An abler treatise upon a very difficult subject we 
have not seen for many a day, and no intelligent person 
can afford to be unacquainted with it.”"—Manchester 
Guardian, 


The GREEK SCEPTICS, from 
PYRRHO to SEXTUS, Being the Hare Prize 
Essay for 1868. By Norman Macco.t, B.A., 
Downing College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“Mr. Maccoll has produced a monograph which 
merits the gratitude of all students of philosophy. 

His style is clear and vigorous, he has mastered the 

authorities, and criticizes them in a modest but inde 

pendent spirit."—/all Mall Gazette. 


Sir ROUNDELL PALMER'S SPEECH 
on the SECOND READING of the IRISH 
CHURCH BILL, March 22nd. 8vo, 1s, 


OUR VOLUNTEER ARMY. A Plan 
for its Organization. By JAMES BAKER late Sth 
Ifussars and Lieutenant-Colonel Cambridge Uni- 
versity Volunteers. With a Coloured Plate and Map, 
8yo, sewed, Is. 


The SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK for 
FIELD SERVICE, By Colonel G.J. WoLsk.ey, 
Deputy Quartermaster-General, Canada. 18mo. 

[Shortiy. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOVELS, ETC. 
OLDBURY. 


By ANNI: Keary, Author of “Jan 
&e. 3 vols. 





o's Tlome,” 
crown 8yo, 31s 6d. (This day, 


“A very powerfully written story.”"—G/obe, 


The LILY of LUMLEY. 
Ry Epvirit Miner. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[This dey. 
“The novel is a good one, and decidedly worth 
reading.”"—E-raminer, 
“A pretty, brightly written story.”"-——Literary Church- 
man. 


ARTHUR'S SEAT: 
Or, the CHURCH of the BANNED. By JOHN 
HAMILTON, M.A., of St. Ernan's, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REALMAH. 
By ARTHUR HELrs, Author of * Friends in Council." 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


BY MISS YONGE. 


The CHAPLET of PEARLS: 
Or, the WHITE and BLACK RIBAUMONT. 2 
Vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! 


Or, the VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of Sir 
AMYAS LEIGH, KNIGHT, Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. (This dty. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALTON LOCKE 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 44 61. 


HYPATIA. 


Fourth Edition. Crown Svyo, 63. 


HEREWARD the WAKE : 
LAST of the ENGLISH. Crown 8vuy, 6s. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES. 


8 vols. crown 8y0, 31s 6d. 


AUSTIN ELLIOT. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vyo, 6s, 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


RAVENSHOE. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEIGHTON COURT. 


New Edition, crown &vo, 6s. 


JANET'S HOME. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 
New edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 
LAND 


By Lewis CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by 


Tenniel, 15th thousand, crown 8vo, 6s, 
A GERMAN TRANSLATION of the 
same. 


With Tenniel's lilustrations. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION of the 


same. (Shortly. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CLARENDON PRESS 


BEDS HISTORIA HOOLE: st ASTICA 
cL iti toria Abbaty um, et 
istola Bonifacii ad 


tLY, A.M. Crown 





Upistula ad it g 
Cudberthum, 
8vo, lUs 6d. 





CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES 
The LESS- KNOWN LATIN POETS, 
Selections from, By Nortia Pinper, M.A, With 
a Short Life of each and English Notes. 8yo, 15s, 
{This da i. 


A TREATISE on COUNTERPOINT, 
CANON, and FUGUE, based upon thatof Cherubini. 
By the Rey. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY. 4to, 168, 
[This day, 


GOETHE'S EGMONT. Edited, with 
Life of Goothe, English Notes, &c.. by Dr. Bucy- 
HEIM, Professor of German in King’s College, 
London. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. [This day, 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative 
and Descriptive. Edited, with English Notes, by 
HeNxy WaALForD, MLA. Assistant- Master at 
Haileybury College. Part I. Anecdotes from 
Greek and Roman History. Extra feap. Svo, 1s 6d, 

[This day. 






FRENCH CLASSICS. Ejited with 
English Notes, &., by GUSTAVE Ma . Vol. 
IT. Racine’s * Andromaque” and Corne s “Le 
Menteur.” Extra feap. Svo, 2s 6d. [This day, 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Prbiss, and 
Published by MACMILLAN and Cv., London, Pub- 
lishers to the University. 


‘EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
A BEGINNERS DRAWING BOOK. 


By Puiniy H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A., Professor of 
Drawing in King’s College and School, London, 
With upwards of 50 Plates. Stiff covers, crown 
Svo, 2s 6d. 


Mr. I TODHUNTER'S ‘‘*MENSURA- 
TION for BEGINNERS.” With numerous 
Examples. 18mo, 23 6 [Vert week, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
SOTANY. By Professor OLIVER. With numerous 
Illustrations, Ismo, ds 6d. 
(New Edition next week. 


The MOSTELLARIA of PLAUTUS. 
With Notes, Exercises, Prolegome &e. By the 
late Professor RAMSAY, edited by G.G.R AMSAT, 
M.A, &vo, 148. 


An INTRODUCTION to ARISTO- 
TLE'S RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and 
Appendices. By E. M. Cope, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity Colloge, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 


ARISTOTLE on FALLACIES; or, the 
Sophistici Elenchi, With a Translation and Notes 
by E. Postr, M.A. 8vo, 83 64. 


TACITUS. The AGRICOLA and 
GERMANIA. A Revised Text, with English 
Notes and Maps. By A. J. Caurcu and W. J. 
BroprisB. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

*,* The Agricola and Germania may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s each, 


GREEK for BEGINNERS. By the 


Rev. Joserpn B. Mayor, M.A. With Vocabulary 
and Index. Feap. Svo, 4s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 








BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 
The GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. 


Contains 48 Coloured Maps on the same scale, 

Plans of London and Paris, is strongly bound in 

half-moroeco, with flexible back, and can be easily 

carried in the pocket, price 9s. 

“It is simply the best thing of the kind we have 
seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and the read- 
ing-desk.”—/ali Mall Gazette. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, 
viewed in connection with its PHYSICAL GEO- 
LOGY. By ARCHIBALD GeIkiz, F.R.S. With 
I!lustrations and New Geological Map. Crown 
Svo, 10s 6d. 

“ His work deserves to be read by all who admire 
scenery and take an interest in any branch of geology, 
for it is amusing, picturesque, and instructive."—Zime. 


FOOT-NOTES from the _PA GE of 
NATURE; or, First Forms of Vegetation By the 
Rev. HvuGgH MACMILLAN, Wit th [!]ustrations 
Feap 8vo, 5s 

By the same Author. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; oF, 
Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants 
(Jn the press 


MACMILLAN aud CO., London 
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